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ABSTRACT 


A TEST  OF  INTERACTIONAL  POWER  THEORY:  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
SIBLING-STATUS  UPON  DEPENDENCE,  POWER,  AND 
INFLUENCE  SUCCESS  IN  SIBLING  PAIRS 

by 

Donald  W.  Adams 

The  application  of  interactional  power  theory  to  sibling  relation- 
ships was  tested  in  a study  of  sibling  pairs  in  middle  childhood.  Hypoth- 
eses were  posed  about  sibling -status  effects  upon  influence  success, 
power,  and  dependence.  Hypotheses  were  also  posed  for  correlations 
among  these  variables,  which  correlations  were  expected  irrespective  of 
the  sibling -status  of  the  children  in  the  sibling  pairs.  Hypotheses  about 
dependence-based  power,  which  stated  that  a child's  power  would  be 
determined  by  the  sibling's  dependence  upon  him  for  good  play  outcomes, 
was  the  major  tenet  of  interactional  theory  to  be  tested. 

Closely  age-spaced  sibling  pairs  were  grouped  by  position,  sex, 
and  sex-of-sibling  to  form  the  eight  cells  of  the  2x2x2  factorial  design. 
One  child  in  each  pair  influenced  the  other  to  eat  mildly  bitter  crackers. 


yielding  an  influence  success  score.  Each  child  also  filled  out  a 
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questionnaire  designed  to  measure  variables  related  to  the  child's  general 
experience  of  dependence  and  power  in  the  sibling  relationship.  The 
scales  formed  from  this  questionnaire  were  newTy  devised  and  lacked 
demonstrated  reliability  and  validity. 

The  hypothesized  sibling -status  effects  were  not  obtained  in  the 
influence  procedure.  One  significant  but  oppositely  predicted  effect  was 
obtained;  children  with  a brother  had  greater  influence  success  than 
children  with  a sister.  This  was  not  due  to  a sex-linked  willingness  for 
boys  to  eat  more  crackers  than  girls.  Behaviors  of  the  influencing 
children  were  interpreted  to  indicate  that  some  of  them  reacted  in  a 
highly  competitive  fashion.  The  younger  children  in  the  pairs  and  the 
children  with  a brother  appeared  to  form  a stronger  alliance  with  the 
investigator  and  then  to  use  this  alliance  to  pursue  their  influence 
attempts  more  vigorously.  This  account  explained  the  unexpected  sex-of- 
sibling  effect  and  the  expected  but  missing  position  effect.  The  influence 
procedure  was  not  a measure  of  relative  power  but  was  a measure  of  how 
much  the  usually  overpowered  sibling  seized  the  competitive  possibilities 
offered  by  the  situation.  Sibling  pairs  differed  from  non-sibling  peer 
pairs  by  reacting  more  competitively  to  this  investigative  procedure. 

No  relationships  were  obtained  between  the  questionnaire  scales 
and  influence  success.  On  the  questionnaire,  older  children  in  the  pairs 
reported  more  usable  power  in  the  relationship  than  did  the  younger 
children.  Children  in  same-sex  pairs  reported  more  affinity  with  the 


IV 


sibling  (perceived  similarity,  play,  friendship,  and  dependence)  than  did 
children  in  cross-sex  pairs.  Boys  and  children  "with  sisters  reported 
more  power,  while  boys  and  children  with  brothers  reported  more 
affinity;  these  sex-of-child  and  sex-of-sibling  effects  were  small,  incon- 
sistent, and  inconclusive.  Older  children  in  same-sex  pairs  reported 
more  affinity  and  less  power  than  older  children  in  cross-sex  pairs.  In 
cross -sex  pairs  wide  differences  in  power  (O  > Y)  and  in  affinity  (Y  > O) 
were  obtained.  In  same-sex  pairs  the  older  and  younger  reported  equal 
affinity  and  there  was  a muting  of  the  reported  power  difference  (O  > Y). 
Greater  conflict  and  greater  development  of  counterpower  in  the  more 
cohesive  same-sex  pairs  were  concluded  to  have  led  to  this  muted  power 
difference. 

Tests  of  the  dependence-based-power  hypothesis  were  inconclusive. 
Neither  influence  success  nor  reported  power  showed  the  sibling-status 
results  expected  for  dependence-based  power.  The  empirical  viability 
of  this  theoretical  construct  was  questioned.  The  assumption  that  the 
sibling's  dependence  determines  the  child's  power  was  not  supported. 

The  questionnaire  responses  were  judged  to  support  other  aspects  of 
interactional  power  theory.  Overall,  the  results  of  the  study  were  more 
simply  explained  by  assuming  that  characteristics  associated  with  sibling- 
status  determine  both  a child's  dependence  and  his  power  in  the  sibling 
relationship. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Stories  and  legends  of  heroic  power  struggles  between  siblings  have 
fascinated  people  for  millennia  (Sutton-Smith  & Rosenberg,  1970).  In 
real  life,  squabbling,  competition,  and  exploitation  among  siblings  is 
common,  often  in  the  face  of  active  adult  discouragement.  In  the  nuclear 
family,  siblings  can  be  characterized  as  relatively  low-powered  individ- 
uals living  intimately  with  high-powered  individuals,  the  parents 
(Parsons,  1955).  While  not  ignoring  the  vast  power  differences  existing 
between  parents  and  children,  this  study  concerns  the  lesser  power 
differences,  based  primarily  on  age  and  sex  differences,  that  may  exist 
between  siblings.  Specifically,  the  focus  of  the  study  is  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sibling  relationship  that  affect  the  power  a child  may 
have  to  influence  a sibling's  behavior. 

This  Introduction  reviews  theory  about  power  in  relationships, 
including  a definition  of  social  power,  sources  of  power  in  a relationship, 
factors  affecting  power  balance  and  usable  power,  and  some  character- 
istics of  high-  and  low-power  roles.  The  Introduction  also  presents  an 
analysis  of  the  elements  in  a sibling  relationship  that  may  influence 
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power  between  siblings  based  upon  the  empirical  literature  about  sibling 
relationships.  Following  the  Introduction,  a research  study  is  reported 
that  investigated  the  ability  of  social  power  theory  to  predict  the  success 
of  child-sibling  influence  behavior. 

Review  of  Power  Theory 

Social  power  defined 

Theoretical  formulations  of  social  power  have  been  reviewed  by 
French  and  Raven  (1959)  and  by  Schopler  (1965).  A basic  paradigm  for 
the  study  of  social  power  is  the  observation  of  behavior  change  for  a 
low-powered  person  as  a function  of  behavior  or  influence  by  a high- 
powered  person.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  power  is  a quality  that 
adheres  to  the  high-powered  person.  Interaction  theorists  (e.  g.  Thibaut 
& Kelly,  1959)  prefer  to  see  social  power  more  as  a state  of  affairs 
between  two  or  more  people  jointly  owned  by  the  persons  involved. 
Cartwright  (1959)  also  warns  against  the  naive  use  of  the  empirical  para- 
digm; he  points  out  that  power  cannot  necessarily  be  equated  with  behavior 
change,  for  even  though  A may  have  power  over  B,  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation, B's  behavior  may  be  in  the  control  of  some  greater  power, 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  following  working  definition  of  social 
power:  social  power  is  the  potential,  arising  in  an  interactional  arrange- 
ment, for  one  person  to  control  or  influence  the  behavior  of  another 
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Sources  of  power  in  relationships 

A theoretical  description  of  the  interactional  arrangement  for  the 
occurrence  of  social  power  has  been  developed  by  Thibaut  and  Kelly 
(1959).  These  theorists  point  to  the  outcomes  a person  obtains  in  his 
interactions  in  a relationship.  An  interaction  is  defined  as  the  conjunc- 
tion of  an  act  by  person  A and  an  act  by  person  B.  For  each  such  con- 
junction, A experiences  an  outcome  and  B experiences  an  outcome.  The 
outcome  for  each  is  assumed  to  be  his  payoff  less  his  expense  in  engaging 
in  the  interaction.  Over  time  and  with  many  interactions,  each  person  in 
the  relationship  is  assumed  to  experience  an  overall  level  of  goodness  of 
outcomes  called  the  outcome  level,  OL.  The  OL  for  a person  is,  in  some 
overall  way,  the  degree  to  which  he  perceives  his  benefits  in  the  relation- 
ship exceeding  his  costs.  OL  is  most  frequently  used  to  refer  to  the 
person's  expectations  of  outcomes  in  future  interactions  with  the  relation- 
ship partner. 

OL  is  important  in  relation  to  another  theoretical  construct,  com- 
parison level  for  alternatives,  CL  . CL  is  the  level  of  goodness  of 

3.1t 

outcomes  the  person  believes  he  can  get  in  the  best  alternative  relation- 
ship available  to  him.  To  the  extent  that  his  OL  in  his  current  relation- 
ship exceeds  his  CL  , he  is  assumed  to  feel  dependent  upon  the  current 

3.  JLw 

relationship  for  good  outcomes  for  himself.  In  this  way,  Thibaut  and 
Kelly  formulate  an  interactional  definition  of  dependence  upon  a relation- 
ship. A person  is  dependent  on  a relationship  to  the  extent  that  his 
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outcomes  in  the  relationship  exceed  his  expected  outcomes  in  his  best 

alternative  relationship  (dependence  = OL-CL  ).  Assuming  that  good 

outcomes  are  paramount,  if  OL  greatly  exceeds  CL  , the  person  will 

feel  a great  need  for  the  current  relationship  (great  dependence  upon  it). 

If  CL  ,,  exceeds  OL,  the  person  would  feel  little  need  for  the  relation- 
alt 

ship  (independent  of  it)  and  would  be  expected  to  leave,  if  possible,  this 

relationship  to  engage  in  the  more  favorable  alternative  one. 

Investigators  of  social  power  (Schopler,  1965)  cite  the  dependence 

of  B upon  A as  the  fundamental  source  of  power  for  A over  At  the 

level  of  specific  interactions,  any  need,  desire,  or  preference  that  B 

has  can  be  a source  of  power  for  A.  This  is  particularly  true  if  B 

believes  that  A has,  controls,  or  mediates  access  to  whatever  it  is  B 

wants  or  needs.  The  more  dependent  B is  upon  A,  the  more  power  A 

has  over  B to  influence  B's  behavior.  The  formulation  of  dependence  in 

terms  of  OL  and  CL  , provides  a definition  in  interactional  terms  of 

alt 

power  in  a relationship:  A has  power  over  B to  the  extent  that  B's  OL 

exceeds  B's  CL  , ; that  is,  A has  power  over  B to  the  extent  that  B is 
— alt  _ _ _ 

dependent  upon  his  relationship  with  A for  good  outcomes. 

The  key  to  understanding  social  power  in  relationships  is  recog- 
nizing the  mutuality  of  both  dependence  and  power  in  a relationship. 

Both  A and  B have  needs  and  desires  that  are  met  to  varying  degrees  in 
the  relationship.  Both  experience  an  OL  and  a CL^^^.  Both  have  some 


amount  of  dependence  upon  the  relationship,  and  each  has  some  power 
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in  the  relationship  based  upon  the  other's  dependence  upon  the  relation- 
ship for  good  outcomes.  Carson  (1969)  depicts  high  and  low  mutuality 
of  dependence  and  power  in  terms  of  the  complementarity  of  needs  and 
preferred  behaviors  of  the  two  persons.  The  highly  complementary 
relationship  has  a preponderance  of  interactions  with  positive  outcomes 
for  both  persons  enabling  both  to  have  high  OL,s  well  above  their 

CL  . This  yields  a highly  enduring  (cohesive)  relationship  in  which 
alts 

both  are  highly  dependent  (interdependent)  and  in  which  each  has  sizable 
power  over  the  other  (high  mutual  power). 

Not  all  relationships  are  truly  mutual.  Often  one  person  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  relationship  for  good  outcomes  than  is  the  other.  The 
partner  with  the  lower  positive  difference  between  his  OL  and  his  CL 

3-J.  L 

will  experience  less  dependence  and  more  power  than  will  the  partner 
with  the  higher  difference  between  OL  and  CL  . The  next  section 

3. 

discusses  factors  which  are  assumed  to  influence  OL  and  CL  , and, 

alt 

thej*eby,  influence  the  balance  of  dependence  and  power  in  a relationship. 

Biases  in  the  balance  of 
dependence  and  power 

A number  of  enduring  interactional  arrangements  can  lead  to  endur- 
ing relationships  with  consistently  wide  differences  in  dependence  and 
power  of  the  partners.  These  arrangements,  in  terms  of  factors  affecting 

the  OL  and  CL  , of  the  more  dependent  partner,  are  unavailability  or 
alt 

restrictions  of  alternative  relationships,  narrowly  defined  and  highly 
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urgent  needs,  and  ability  to  enter  into  only  a narrow  range  of  interac- 
tions due  to  restrictions  in  the  behavioral  repertoire.  These  are  dis- 
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cussed  below. 

Thibaut  and  Kelly  point  to  the  involuntary  relationship  as  one  with 
a constraint  upon  availability  of  alternatives  for  one  of  the  partners. 
Examples  would  be  prisoner s -with -wardens  or  children-with-parents. 
Here,  one  partner  has  no  real  relationship  alternatives  and  his  CL 

3>J.u 

approaches  zero.  In  this  situation  of  utter  dependence,  the  more 
dependent  person  cannot  choose  an  alternative  relationship  and  must  do 
whatever  is  necessary  (despite  the  cost)  to  have  his  partner  meet  his 
needs. 

When  a person  has  very  special  needs  that  can  be  met  by  relatively 
few  persons  or  only  in  specific  ways,  this  constraint  in  ways -of-being- 
satisfied  can  yield  a relationship  with  a marked  dependence  and  power 
differential.  Examples  of  this  might  be  patient-doctor,  pauper-welfare 
worker,  or  addict-supplier.  Excessive  needs  for  a particular  outcome, 
such  as  continual  love  or  approval  or  even  punishment,  and  great  urgency 
of  needs,  as  would  be  the  case  for  a young  child  who  cannot  delay  grati- 
fication, would  also  be  examples  of  this  interactional  circumstance, 
where  the  more  dependent  person  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  other 
person  to  continue  giving  what  is  needed.  The  presence  of  a constraint 
in  ways -of-being-satisfied  by  another  person  can  lead  to  the  persistence 


of  dependence  and  power  differences  in  the  relationship. 
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Inability  to  enact  a wide  range  of  behaviors  markedly  reduces  a 
person's  ability  to  enter  into  a wide  range  of  interactions  which  might  be 
valued  by  a partner.  Some  extreme  examples  of  behavioral  inflexibility 
would  be  the  lowered  outcomes  offered  by  a handicapped  or  demented 
person  or  by  a person  with  rigid  behaviors  like  compulsions  or  phobias. 
Such  restrictions,  by  reducing  the  ability  to  generate  behavioral  out- 
comes, reduces  the  partner's  dependence  upon  the  relationship,  and,  in 
turn,  reduces  the  inflexible  person's  power  in  the  relationship  (Carson, 
1969).  Further,  behavioral  inflexibility  would  also  reduce  outcomes 
offered  in  alternative  relationships,  reducing  also  the  inflexible  person's 

Relative  power 

The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  differences  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  alternative  relationships  and  differences  in  behavioral  maturity  and 
flexibility  can  lead  to  enduring  relationships  in  which  one  partner  has 
more  social  power  than  the  other.  This  section  reviews  theories  and 
descriptions  of  how  surplus  power  in  a relationship  may  be  used  to 
improve  outcomes  for  the  power  user,  of  how  power  may  become  an  end 
in  itself,  and  of  how  differences  may  occur  between  potential  power  and 
usable  power  in  a relationship.  This  section  will  culminate  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  high-  and  low-power  positions  and  of  the  corresponding 
power  roles  that  may  evolve  in  a relationship  which  has  an  enduring 
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difference  in  the  balances  of  dependence  and  power. 

The  use  of  power 

According  to  interpersonal  interaction  theory,  the  person  with  the 
greater  power  would  use  his  power  to  obtain  better  outcomes  for  himself. 
The  basic  mode  of  power  use  is  choosing  to  enact  or  not  to  enact  those 
behavioral  interactions  with  the  partner  that  are  highly  preferred  or 
highly  abhorrent  to  the  partner.  The  more  powerful  partner,  due  to  his 
lower-cost  behavioral  flexibility,  his  ability  to  delay  or  substitute  grati- 
fications, and  his  opportunities  to  obtain  satisfaction  elsewhere,  is  more 
able  to  establish  interactional  contingencies  of  reward  and  punishment  to 
control  the  less  powerful  person's  behavior.  French  and  Raven  (1959) 
describe  reward-power  as  the  circumstance  in  which  A rewards  B for 
compliance  with  A's  wishes.  They  describe  coercive-power  as  the 
circumstance  in  which  A punishes  B for  B's  noncompliance  with  A's 
wishes.  These  authors  note  that  when  reward-power  is  in  operation,  B 
would  be  quite  eager  to  demonstrate  to  A his  compliance  with  A's  wishes, 
but  that  when  coercive -power  is  in  operation,  A must  monitor  B's 
behavior  to  detect  noncompliance  and  initiate  punishment. 

Unless  the  relative  power  difference  is  great,  the  use  of  reward- 
power  or  coercive-power  is  somewhat  self -limiting.  A's  potential 
power  is  limited  by  the  consequences  of  his  use  of  power  to  gain  a desired 
outcome  from  B.  In  the  receipt  of  this  outcome  A raises  his  OL,  in- 
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creases  his  OL-CL^^^^  difference,  increases  his  dependence,  and,  there- 
by, increases  B's  power  over  him.  Further,  since  A needed  to  use 
power,  the  behavior  sought  from  B is  costly  to  B (or  else  A would  not 
need  power  to  secure  the  interaction).  The  enactment  of  the  behavior 
increases  B's  costs,  lowers  his  OL,  reduces  his  dependence,  and, 
thereby,  decreases  A's  power  over  him.  Other  consequences  of  the  use 
of  power  and  other  types  of  limitations  on  power  use  will  be  discussed 
later. 


Relationship  beliefs 
and  usable  power 

French  and  Raven  (1959)  point  to  referent-,  legitimate-,  and 
expert-powers  as  special  arrangements  leading  to  power  of  A over  B. 
These  arrangements  can  be  seen  as  circumstances  leading  to  usable 
power  beyond  that  established  by  OL  and  CL  differences.  In  referent- 

3.J.  L 

power,  B likes  A,  identifies  with  A,  wants  to  be  more  like  A,  and  wants 
to  act  in  ways  that  would  please  A whether  or  not  A rewards  B for  his 
compliance.  Referent-power  can  be  seen  as  an  internalization  of  reward- 
power,  in  which  B has  identified  with  the  more  powerful  rewarding  agent 
and  is  now  acting  to  please  himself  by  acting  in  compliance  with  A.  In 
legitimate -power,  B believes  that  he  should  do  what  A wants  and  that  he 
should  not  do  what  A prohibits,  whether  or  not  A monitors  B's  behavior. 
Here,  B would  feel  guilty  in  disobeying  A.  Legitimate -power  seems  to 
be  an  internalization  of  coercive-power  in  "which  B has  identified  with  the 
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more  powerful  punishing  agent,  and  is  now  trying  to  avoid  displeasing 
himself  by  following  A's  rules.  In  expert-power,  B believes  that  A has 
special  knowledge  or  skills  in  an  area  of  difficulty  for  B;  B believes 
that  his  OL  will  be  increased  by  following  the  advice  of  A or  by  learning 
from  A,  and  B believes  that  A will  not  exploit  the  power  difference 
unfairly. 

A's  problem  of  limited  usable  power  can  be  overcome  by  A if  he 
can  lead  B to  like  him  (referent-power),  if  he  can  lead  B to  hold  him  as 
an  authority  figure  (legitimate -power),  or  if  he  can  lead  B to  see  him  as 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  (expert-power).  Here  B will  come  to  comply 
with  A's  wishes  with  little  or  no  effort  on  A's  part.  B's  self-rewards, 
freedom  from  self-punishment,  and  raised  hopes  for  improved  outcomes 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  A's  influence  on  B's  behavior. 

Central  to  these  formulations  of  power  (including  power  based  on 
expected  OH  and  CL  ) are  B's  beliefs,  expectations,  and  anticipations 

3iLX> 

of  or  about  A.  This  is  important  because  observed  contingencies  of 
power  interactions  might  indeed  be  wrongly  interpreted.  What  B believes 
about  A may  be  more  important  than  what  A objectively  does.  These 
different  kinds  of  power  illustrate  the  importance  of  basing  the  study  of 
power  not  only  upon  behavioral  exchanges,  but  also  upon  each  person's 
expectations  of  the  other's  behavior  as  well  as  his  scheme  of  power 


roles  and  how  the  other  is  identified  within  that  scheme. 
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Power  drive  and  competition 

Power,  based  primarily  upon  the  dependence  and  beliefs  of  the 
other,  has  been  viewed  this  far  as  the  ability  to  influence  the  partner's 
behavior  to  secure  better  outcomes  for  the  person  using  the  power. 

Here,  the  discussion  turns  to  the  question  of  power  as  an  end  in  itself. 

The  basic  question  is  about  the  extent  to  which  pride,  self-esteem,  or 
security  depend  upon  successfully  influencing  other  people. 

The  notion  of  need-for-power  has  been  discussed  by  Carson  (1969). 
Carson  sees  this  as  a miscarriage  in  the  search  for  interpersonal  satis- 
faction and  security;  and,  following  from  Sullivanian  theory,  he  suggests 
that  extreme  thwarting  in  childhood  of  the  normal  needs  for  personal 
mastery  and  autonomy  ma.y  lead  to  a pathological  fear  of  interpersonal 
powerlessness.  A person  with  such  a fear  could  be  ruthlessly  exploitive 
of  his  relationship  partners  in  order  to  remain  in  control  of  outcomes. 

Davis  (1971)  poses  a different  view  of  need-for-power,  which  is 
paraphrased  here.  Basic  hedonism  leads  to  a wish  in  all  people  to  maxi- 
mize their  outcomes  in  interpersonal  dealings.  Because  perfect  mutuality 
is  highly  improbable,  moderate  conflict  of  interest  usually  prevails  in 
human  relationships.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  impossible  for  both 
parties  to  maximize  their  outcomes  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  natural 
interactional  arena  is  competitive.  In  competitive  interaction,  the  better 
outcomes  are  assumed  to  go  to  the  person  with  the  greater  relative 
power.  By  instrumental  conditioning,  behaviors  that  maximize  relative 
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power  in  relationships  will  become  shaped  and  strengthened  by  the  asso- 
ciation between  conditions  of  higher  relative  power  and  favorable  out- 

i 

comes.  In  this  way,  and  early  in  life,  an  acquired  disposition  to  seek  j 

maximal  relative  power  in  relationships  is  learned.  This  acquired  social 

I 

drive  to  seek  maximal  relative  power,  in  itself,  constitutes  a basis  for 
behavior  in  competitive  interactions. 

Both  Sullivan's  view  of  need-for -power  and  Davis'  postulated  | 

acquired  power  drive  would  predict  that  a person  who  is  invested  in  power 

j 

would  engage  in  operations  to  secure  power  at  the  expense  of  maximizing 

i 

I 

his  other  outcomes  in  a relationship.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that 

I 

interactions  in  a relationship  will  be  jointly  motivated  both  by  the  wish  to  : 
secure  maximal  outcomes  and  by  the  wish  to  seek  and  maintain  maximal 

i 

relative  power. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  interaction,  Davis  reviews  research  on 
mixed-motive  games  in  which  the  players  can  cooperate  to  their  mutual 
benefit  and  take  the  risk  of  being  exploited,  or  in  which  one  or  the  other  I 

player  can  choose  to  minimize  his  own  losses  and  to  maximize  his  | 

i 

partner's  loss.  The  major  finding  is  that  most  subjects  in  experimental 
situations  become  competitive  to  the  detriment  of  their  payoff  outcomes 

I 

! 

for  themselves.  Investigators  have  concluded  that  people  will  behave  to 
maximize  their  relative  gain,  not  absolute  gain,  or,  conversely,  to 
minimize  their  relative  losses.  This  is  done  by  acting  to  assure  that  the  j 

I 

j 

other  person  loses  more.  Davis  concludes  from  the  available  empirical  i 
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evidence  that  people  do  in  fact  compete  even  when  their  outcome  interests 
are  best  served  by  cooperation.  The  competitive  stance  is  quite  common. 
Prestige,  status,  relative  power,  and  relative  gain  appear  to  be  cogent 
needs  for  most  people--more  cogent  frequently  than  cooperation  or 
satisfaction. 

Power  operations  and 
their  consequences 

Davis'  conclusion  that  social  competition  is  relatively  universal 
suggests  that  a competitive  theme  underlies  most  social  interactions. 

Even  interactions  that  are  manifestly  noncompetitive,  such  as  helping  or 
praising  and  their  receipt,  may  be  ploys  (disguised  power  operations)  in 
which  the  friendly  person  is  attempting  to  use,  in  this  instance,  reward 
interactions  to  control  outcomes  and  perhaps  to  establish  referent-power 
in  the  relationship.  Spiegel  (1957)  depicts  the  recipient  of  a power  opera- 
tion as  having  basically  three  response  options:  he  can  comply,  neutral- 
ize or  counterpower.  Spiegel  lists  coaxing,  coercing,  praising,  and 
blaming  as  some  of  the  major  power  operations  that  are  used  to  induce 
behavior  change.  He  lists  complying,  submitting,  and  accepting  of  either 
praise  or  blame  as  the  corresponding  responses  in  compliance  with  these 
power  operations.  Not  all  power  operations  are  successful,  particularly 
in  relationships  where  dependence  and  power  are  nearly  equal.  Spiegel 
(1957)  lists  refusing,  defying,  postponing,  withholding,  and  denying  of 
either  praise  or  blame  as  some  of  the  ways  the  other  person  can 
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neutralize  power  operations.  In  his  observation  of  marriage  interactions, 
Spiegel  often  saw  counterpower  responses  to  power  operations.  In  these 
instances  the  power  move  was  met  by  even  stronger  attempts  to  praise, 
coerce,  blame,  or  coax  the  initial  user  of  power. 

Davis  suggests  that  when  a power  operation  is  used  and  receives 
compliance,  this  leads  to  some  additional  power  outcomes:  the  success- 

ful power  user  experiences  a "one-up"  state  and  a corresponding  esteem 
boost  while  the  overpowered  person  experiences  a "one-down"  state’and 
a corresponding  loss  of  esteem;  the  power  user  enjoys  a relative  gain  in 
outcomes  which  may  be  based  solely  upon  the  partner's  loss;  and  the 
relationship  becomes  defined  in  terms  of  both  persons expectations  of 
future  interactions,  such  that  the  successful  power  user  is  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  use  power  again.  These  consequences  of  successful  power 
use  are  different  from  those  expected  for  underlying  OLs  as  were 
described  earlier.  While  interactional  theory  would  expect  successful 
power  use  to  lead  to  increased  dependence  and  decreased  power,  compet- 
itive power  notions  suggest  that  successful  power  use  leads  to  an  esteem 
boost,  relative  gains,  and  expectations  of  greater  future  power  use. 
Perhaps  while  the  successful  power  user  is  enjoying  these  benefits,  he 
is  also  becoming  more  dependent  and  granting  some  additional  dependence - 
based  power  to  the  partner  who  has  submitted. 

Davis  also  defines  the  idea  of  the  power  advantage  in  a relationship. 
The  person  who  has  just  enacted  a successful  power  operation  enjoys,  at 
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that  time,  the  advantage  in  the  relationship.  Davis  postulates  that  the 
person  with  the  momentary  power  advantage  can  realize  more  relation- 
ship relevant  goals  (have  his  agenda  followed  in  the  relationship),  has 
more  control  of  the  relationship,  can  act  in  a more  dominant  fashion,  and 
can  act  more  independently  from  the  behavior  of  his  partner.  These  out- 
comes, in  addition  to  enhanced  esteem  and  expectations  of  a powerful 
future  in  the  relationship,  may  well  be  worth  increased  dependence  and 
some  granting  of  dependence-based  power  to  the  other. 

Counterpower,  cohesiveness, 
and  usable  power 

Carson  (1959)  points  out  that  the  development  of  counterpower  in  a 
relationship  may  significantly  alter  usable  power.  He  suggests  that  the 
development  of  counterpower  is  much  greater  in  highly  cohesive  relation- 
ships than  in  more  distant  relationships.  In  the  highly  cohesive  relation- 
ship both  persons  are  highly  dependent  upon  the  relationship,  and  both 
have  high  potential  power  over  the  other  based  upon  the  other's  depen- 
dence. With  the  use  of  counterpower  responses  to  successfully  block 
power  operations  in  the  relationship,  counterpower  becomes  defined  in 
the  relationship  in  terms  of  each  one's  expectations  of  future  interac- 
tions. Almost  by  definition,  the  use  of  counterpower  implies  a display 
of  conflict.  Since  greater  development  of  counterpower  is  expected  in 
cohesive  relationships,  increased  conflict  is  also  expected  with  increased 
complementarity,  interdependence,  and  rriutual  power  in  relationships. 
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These  notions,  suggesting  greater  counterpower  development  and  a 
greater  display  of  conflict  in  more  cohesive  relationships,  also  predict 
that,  in  these  very  relationships  where  each  has  so  much  power  over  the 
other,  each  will  have  sharply  diminished  usable  power.  In  distant  rela- 
tionships where  potential  power  over  the  partner  may  be  quite  low  but 
where  counterpower  has  not  been  developed,  the  probability  of  success 
in  the  use  of  power  may  be  higher  than  in  cohesive  relationships  (where 
power  is  high  but  attempted  use  of  power  would  be  met  by  counterpower 
rather  than  compliance).  Cohesiveness,  therefore,  modifies  the  trans- 
lation of  potential  power  in  a relationship  into  power  available  to  change 
the  partner's  behavior,  usable  power. 

The  descriptions  by  these  observers  of  conflict  in  relationships 
leaves  the  impression  of  a continuing  power  interplay  between  partners, 
especially  in  intimate  relationships.  In  this  interplay,  each  is  attempting 
to  establish  the  power  advantage  with  its  concomitant  control  of  out- 
comes, definitions  of  future  power  interactions,  rights  to  act  more 
dominant  and  independent,  and  enhanced  self-esteem. 

High-  and  low -power  roles 

In  relationships  where  the  power  advantage  continually  lies  with 
one  of  the  partners,  rather  distinct  power  roles  would  be  expected  rather 
than  the  mutual  development  of  power  and  counterpower  operations. 
Earlier  some  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  more  dependent  partnpr  in  a 
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relationship  that  were  thought  to  lead  to  the  imbalance  of  dependence  and 
power  were  discussed.  This  section  will  describe  the  high-  and  low- 
powered  persons  in  a relationship:  their  characteristics,  the  behaviors 
each  can  enact,  and  the  consequences  each  may  experience  in  the  rela- 
tionship. 

Persons  finding  themselves  habitually  in  the  high-power  position  in 
a relationship  would  be  expected  to  develop  corresponding  role  behaviors 
and  to  experience  role  outcomes  as  follows.  The  person  in  the  high- 
power  role  would  have  greater  behavioral  flexibility,  more  diversified 
ways -of-being-satisfied,  and  greater  access  to  more  satisfying  alterna- 
tive relationships.  He  would  be  expected  to  promote  his  self-image  as 
worthy  of  liking  and  emulation,  as  correct  and  deserving  of  obedience, 
and  as  resourceful  and  expert.  He  would  experience  less  need  to  monitor 
his  own  behavior  but  a need  to  monitor  the  partner's  behavior.  He  would 
enjoy  high  self-esteem,  satisfaction  of  his  need-for-power,  and  the  rights 
to  act  dominant  and  independent.  He  would  experience  satisfactory  out- 
comes, at  least  to  the  extent  of  minimizing  his  relationship  costs,  and 
he  would  experience  high  expectations  of  good  outcomes  in  other  relation- 
ships, including  the  sense  of  security  that  goes  with  this.  Also,  he  would 
be  more  likely  to  use  counterpowering  or  neutralizing  responses  to  the 
power  operations  of  the  partner,  if  and  when  these  occur.  These 
resources,  rights,  freedoms,  . esteem  boosts,  and  senses  of  security 
thought  to  be  experienced  by  a person  in  the  high-power  role  would  be 
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expected  to  motivate  him  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  relationship. 

Persons  finding  themselves  habitually  in  the  low-power  position  in 
a relationship  would  be  expected  to  develop  complementary  role  behaviors 
and  to  experience  complementary  role  outcomes,  complementary  to  those 
of  the  high-power  position.  The  person  in  the  low-power  position  would 
have  some  behavioral  inflexibility,  some  restrictions  both  in  access  and 
ability  to  command  satisfying  alternative  relationships,  and  restrictions 
in  his  ways -of-being-satisfied  in  relationships.  His  outcomes  in  the 
relationship  would  be  satisfactory  but  would  far  exceed  his  CL  , making 

J.U 

him  highly  dependent  upon  the  relationship  for  good  outcomes.  He  would 
be  expected  to  idealize  and  emulate  the  other  and  wish  to  please  him,  to 
feel  he  should  obey  the  other's  dictates,  and  to  feel  he  needs  advice, 
training,  or  special  help  from  the  other  with  the  hope  that  the  other  will 
not  exploit  him.  He  would  experience  diminished  esteem  from  relation- 
ship exchanges,  frustration  of  his  own  need-for-power,  and  frustration 
of  his  own  plans  for  the  relationship.  He  would  experience  the  need  to 
act  submissively  and  to  monitor  his  own  behavior  closely  to  coordinate 
it  with  that  of  the  other  to  keep  the  other  in  the  relationship.  He  would 
also  have  doubts  about  himself  having  the  where-with-all  to  engage  in 
human  relationships  and  perhaps  feel  grateful  that  the  other  tolerates 
him.  These  frustrations,  limitations,  restrictions,  and  losses  of  esteem 
and  security  would  be  expected  to  motivate  the  person  playing  the  low- 
power  role  to  wish  to  revolutionize  the  relationship  and  somehow  upset 
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the  unfavorable  balances  of  dependence  and  power. 

Summary  of  interactional 
power  theory 

Social  power  in  a relationship  has  been  defined  as  the  ability  to 
influence  the  partner's  behavior.  This  ability  to  influence  behavior  is 
assumed  to  derive  from  the  influenced  person's  felt  dependence  upon  the 
relationship  for  good  outcomes  relative  to  those  he  believes  are  possible 
in  his  best  alternative  relationship.  The  mutuality  of  both  dependence 
and  power  creates  a balance  of  both  dependence  and  power  in  a relation- 
ship. In  highly  complementary  (cohesive)  relationships  with  many 
mutually  satisfying  interactions,  dependence  and  power  tend  toward  an 
equal  balance.  But  when  one  person  has  restrictions  in  ways -of-being- 
satisfied,  in  behavioral  flexibility,  or  in  availability  of  alternative 
relationships,  this  person  may  become  excessively  dependent,  enabling 
the  other  to  maintain  a steady  power  advantage.  In  addition,  special 
conditions  involving  reward  and  punishment  as  well  as  demonstrated 
expertise  may  lead  to  the  development  of  usable  power  beyond  that  power 
arising  from  the  partner's  dependence  upon  the  relationship. 

The  assumption  of  either  a need-for-power  or  an  acquired  drive  to 
maximize  relative  power  led  to  the  inference  that  a basically  competitive 
theme  underlies  relationship  interactions.  In  the  competitive  mode, 
interpersonal  behavior  is  believed  to  be  jointly  determined  by  the  wish 
for  good  outcomes  (satisfaction)  and  the  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of  power 
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(a  security  issue).  Power  operations  were  seen  to  lead  to  complying, 
neutralizing,  or  counterpowering.  Complying  occurs  more  often  in  less 
cohesive  relationships  where  wide  power  differences  exist.  Counter- 
powering occurs  more  often  in  highly  cohesive  relationships  where  high 
mutual  power,  high  rates  of  conflict,  and  low  usable  power  exist. 

Persons  in  cohesive  relationships  show  high  power  over  each  other  but 
low  usable  power  to  induce  change  in  the  partner's  behavior.  In  the 
more  distant  relationships  less  power  over  each  other  is  expected  but 
greater  power  differences  are  expected,  leading  to  the  development  of 
high-  and  low-power  roles.  The  more  dependent  person  in  such  relation- 
ships, having  lower  relative  power,  is  expected  to  suffer  lowered  self- 
esteem, many  relationship  restrictions,  and  frustration  of  his  need-for- 
power;  he  is  expected  to  wish  to  revolutionize  the  relationship.  The  less 
dependent  person  in  such  relationships,  having  greater  relative  power, 
is  expected  to  enjoy  enhanced  esteem,  satisfaction  of  his  need-for-power, 
and  control  of  relationship  events;  he  will  be  motivated  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Conditions  Affecting  Dependence 
and  Power  between  Siblings 

Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg  (1970),  in  their  book.  The  Sibling, 
review  much  of  the  research  reported  during  the  last  eight  decades  about 
siblings.  Most  studies  have  investigated  sibling-status  effects.  They 
have  been  called  variously,  primogeniture,  birth-order,  and  ordinal- 
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position  studies.  These  sibling -status  studies  have  been  concerned  with 
identifying  relatively  invariant  traits  of  personality  or  behavior  (often  as 
manifested  in  college  students  or  in  adulthood)  that  correlate  with  aspects 
of  the  individual's  sibling -status  (sex,  sex-of-siblings,  position  in  order- 
of -birth,  age -spacing,  and  size  of  the  siblingship)  in  the  nuclear  family. 
Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg  concur  with  Jones  (1954)  and  with  Murphy, 
Murphy,  and  Newcomb  (19  37)  in  identifying  poor  sampling  techniques  and 
the  lack  of  any  theory  as  major  inadequacies  of  this  considerably  large 
research  effort.  With  few  exceptions,  this  correlational  research  on 
sibling -status  effects  has  led  to  inconsistent  or  trivial  findings  that  have 
shed  little  light  on  questions  of  personality  development.  Much  less 
research  has  been  directed  toward  delineating  the  regularities  of  experi- 
ence that  occur  during  childhood  for  one  or  another  sibling  position  in 
the  family.  Knowledge  of  such  regularities  and  their  immediate  and  long 
term  impact  upon  children  would  lend  understanding  to  any  observed 
sibling -status  effects. 

Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg  suggest  that  personality  or  behavioral 
differences  which  do  correlate  with  sibling -status  should  have  their 
origins  in  the  basic  interactions  of  the  child  in  the  nuclear  family.  They 
also  suggest  that  once  the  basic  contingencies  between  sibling- status  and 
their  effects  have  been  established,  then  the  study  of  sibling -status  itself 
will  become  less  relevant  to  the  greater  question  of  personality  develop- 
ment. These  authors  stipulate  child-child  interactions,  child -parent 
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interactions,  and  combinations  of  these  two,  as  the  key  formative  inter- 
active arenas  in  childhood  that  would  underlie  sibling -status  effects. 
Appreciating  this  formulation,  the  present  investigation  focuses  upon 
relationships  between  brothers  and  sisters  during  childhood,  with  the 
assumption  that  there  are  regularities  in  the  child-child  relationships  in 
the  nuclear  family,  and  that  these  regularities  will  generate  predictable 
consistencies  in  power  relations  between  siblings. 

Theoretical  issues  about  power  in  relationships  have  been  presented 
and  discussed.  These  issues  will  now  serve  to  structure  the  inquiry  into 
sibling  life  about  those  conditions  which  affect  dependence  and  power  in 
the  sibling  relationship.  Of  particular  importance  to  understanding 
power  between  siblings  will  be  those  conditions  of  sibling  life  that  affect 

OLs,  CL.  , and,  thereby,  dependence  and  power  in  the  sibling  rela- 
alts 

tionship.  These  conditions  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  empirical 
evidence  about  how  siblings  in  childhood  actually  feel  about  one  another 
and  how  they  relate  to  one  another.  The  discussion  will  end  with  some 
predictions  about  the  effects  of  sibling -status  variables  upon  variables 
found  to  relate  to  dependence  and  power  as  these  are  expressed  in  the 
sibling  relationship  in  middle  childhood. 

Dependence  in  the  sibling  relationship 

In  general,  parents  meet  children's  basic  survival  needs  and 
remain  the  strongest  socializing  agents  and  the  greatest  sources  of  love 
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and  approval  even  through  late  adolescence.  Children  turn  to  each  other 
for  gratifications  not  available  from  the  parents  and  for  meeting  those 
needs  not  suitably  met  by  adults.  Some  examples  of  such  needs  might 
be  needs  for  play,  needs  for  autonomous  mastery  of  interpersonal  skills, 
needs  to  belong  to  a peer  group,  needs  for  peer  approval  and  peer  com- 
parisons, and  perhaps  even  a need  to  work  out  power  relations  with 
equals.  This  investigation  focuses  entirely  on  this  realm  of  needs, 
child-child  needs,  and  asks  how  much  the  sibling  meets  these  needs 
better  than  these  needs  are  met  by  other  children  in  the  child's  life. 

Stated  differently,  the  study  focuses  upon  how  and  how  much  the  child  is 
dependent  upon  his  sibling  over  all  other  children  to  get  his  child-child 
needs  met,  and  then,  how  does  this  dependence  translate  into  power  in 
the  relationship.  To  clarify  this  kind  of  dependence  upon  the  sibling 
relationship,  the  next  subsections  will  discuss  the  following:  what  a child 
values  about  a sibling;  conditions  of  high  and  low  sibling  relationship 
cohesion;  effects  of  relationship  alternatives  upon  the  sibling  relation- 
ship; and  the  effects  of  both  age  status  and  sex  status  of  children  in 
sibling  pairs  upon  sibling  dependence.  The  final  portion  of  this  section 
is  a summary  of  the  conditions  expected  to  affect  a child's  dependence 
upon  his  sibling. 

What  a child  values  about  a sibling 

Adams  (1972),  in  an  interview  study  with  10-year-olds  from  two- 
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child  families,  concluded  that  children  primarily  value  a sibling  for  his 
or  her  usefulness  (fun)  as  a playmate.  Koch  (I960),  in  interviews  with 
6-year-olds  from  two-child  families,  learned  that  most  children  would 
rather  play  with  their  sibling  than  play  alone.  The  children  cited  liking 
the  sibling,  protection  by  the  sibling,  and  getting  services  from  the 
sibling,  as  reasons  for  wanting  their  sibling  around.  In  Koch's  study, 
those  few  children  who  wished  they  did  not  have  a sibling  cited  abusive - 
ness,  bossing,  and  fighting  as  reasons.  In  both  studies,  children 
frequently  stated  that  even  a bothersome  or  disliked  sibling  was  okay  on 
a rainy  day.  This  suggested  that  peer-play  and  peer -companionship 
needs  are  potent  sources  of  sibling  dependency  in  middle  childhood. 

Asking  children  if  they  would  like  to  trade  places  with  their  sibling 
and  why  has  proven  to  be  a fruitful  question  for  assessing  a child's  per- 
ception of  himself  as  compared  to  his  sibling  (Adams,  1972;  Hancock, 
1965;  Koch,- i960).  In  general,  younger  siblings  are  more  desirous  of 
changing  places  with  their  sibling  than  are  older  siblings.  Younger 
siblings  give  reasons  relating  to  the  older's  superior  skills,  privileges, 
and  enviable  traits.  Hancock  (1965)  also  found  that  younger  siblings  are 
more  aware  of  and  more  detailed  in  describing  their  sibling  than  are 
older  siblings  toward  the  younger.  Older  siblings  want  to  change  places 
less  frequently  and  show  great  ambivalence  about  their  sibling's  imma- 
turity--they  show  a mixture  of  envy  and  disgust  about  the  younger  child's 
less  restrained  and  less  refined  activities  - -as  well  as  pride  about  their 
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own  freedoms,  privileges,  skills,  and  accomplishments.  These  reported 
attitudes  seem  to  indicate  an  active  dis -identification  by  the  older  and  an 
active  identification  by  the  younger  with  the  sibling.  Whereas  both  older 
and  younger  are  sensitive  to  the  sibling's  ability  to  be  a good  playmate 
and  as  an  available  companion,  the  older 's  superiority  is  valued  by  both 
the  younger  and  by  the  older  sibling.  This  indicates  that  competence, 
mastery,  and  skills  are  esteemed  traits  (and  relationship  resources) 
valued  by  children  in  middle  childhood.  MacFarland  (1938)  observed 
pairs  of  young  sisters  in  play  and  reported  that  the  older  (about  6 years 
old)  had  the  ideas  and  the  plans  for  the  play  while  the  amount  of  play  was 
most  determined  by  the  younger  sister's  mental  age.  Mental  develop- 
ment (verbal,  conceptual,  and  imagination  skills)  appeared  to  be  valued 
by  both  children  in  each  other. 

From  these  various  results,  valuing  of  the  sibling  appears  to  be 
based  upon  the  child's  need  for  peer  companionship  and  for  peer  play. 
Children  value  a "fun"  sibling  the  highest.  This  turns  out  to  be  a sibling 
with  possession  of  good  physical,  mental,  social,  and  especially  play 
skills.  Children  value  a sibling  who  plays  well,  often,  and  congenially. 

Conditions  of  high  sibling  attraction 

The  ages  and  sexes  of  the  children  would  be  expected  to  affect  how 
much  siblings  are  attracted  to  each  other  and  associate  with  each  other. 
From  her  systematic  observation  of  young  sister  pairs,  MacFarland 
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concluded  that  interaction  time  (amount  of  association)  was  highly  corre- 
lated with  the  similarity  in  age  of  the  sisters.  Similar  findings  have  been 
noted  in  nursery  school  settings  both  by  MacFarland  (1938)  and  by  Jersild 
and  Markey  (1935).  Koch  asked  her  6-year-olds  how  much  they  played 
with  their  sibling  and  found  that  the  degree  of  association  was  directly 
related  to  similarity  in  both  sex  and  in  age.  Sutton-Smith,  Rosenberg, 
and  Houston  (1968),  using  the  Bene-Anthony  Test  of  Family  Relations  to 
study  10-year-olds  in  two-child  families,  found  that  a child  with  a same- 
sex  sibling  attributed  more  (and  more  positive)  interactions  to  his  sibling 
than  did  children  with  a cross -sex  sibling.  Hancock  (1965)  found  that 
adolescents  with  a same-sex  sibling  reported  more  associations  with 
their  sibling,  greater  wish  for  increased  association  with  the  sibling,  and 
greater  awareness  of  the  sibling  than  did  adolescents  with  a cross -sex 
sibling.  These  data  and  much  more  in  the  literature  strongly  show  that 
there  is  greater  interest  in  and  greater  association  with  a same-sex 
sibling  and  with  a closely  spaced  sibling  than  there  is  with  a cross -sex 
sibling  or  a widely  spaced  sibling.  Underlying  this  greater  investment 
in  the  more  highly  similar  sibling  is  the  mutuality  of  interests  and  shar- 
able  activities  and  the  mutuality  of  verbal  and  conceptual  development. 
Koch  (i960)  also  reports  that  highly  similar  siblings  often  share  friends 
as  well. 

Irrespective  of  similarity  of  sex  and  age,  similarities  between  two 
siblings  in  interests  and  in  temperament  would  also  be  expected  to  lead 
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to  increased  interest  in  each  other.  Only  some  interview  data  is  available 
to  bear  upon  this  (Adams,  1972).  These  impressions  suggested  that  the 
presence  of  such  similarities,  especially  in  the  cross-sex  pairs,  does 
lead  to  higher  interest  in  and  greater  play  with  each  other  than  would  have 
been  expected. 

The  common  notion  that  opposites  attract  does  not  find  support 
among  siblings.  Greater  interest  in  and  greater  play  with  the  sibling 
occurs  between  the  most  similar  siblings,  similar  in  sex,  in  age,  and  in 
interests  and  temperament.  The  sharable  interests  and  activities  would 
suggest  that  highly  similar  siblings  are  able  to  offer  one  another  high 
outcomes  in  play  leading  to  sibling  relationships  with  high  complementar- 
ity, that  is,  a preponderance  of  positive  interactions.  Highly  cohesive 
relationships  would  be  expected  for  closely  spaced,  same-sex  children, 
and  similarity  of  temperament  and  interests  would  be  expected  to 
increase  this  cohesion  even  more. 

Alternatives  to  the  sibling  relationship 

While  there  is  no  direct  evidence  about  the  impact  of  the  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  alternative  peer  relationships  upon  the  development  of 
dependence  within  a sibling  relationship,  there  is  some  data  bearing 
indirectly  upon  this.  MacFarland  noted  that  young  sister  pairs  interacted 
with  each  other  much  less  when  an  adult  or  another  child  was  present. 
Obviously,  the  presence  of  an  alternative  relationship  reduces  the 
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immediate  dependence  of  siblings  upon  one  another.  Koch  (I960)  found 
that  children  with  a similar  sibling  reported  greater  wish  than  children 
with  a dissimilar  sibling  to  play  with  their  sibling  rather  than  with  other 
playmates.  Koch  also  found  that  the  child  with  an  older  sibling  expressed 
more  wish  than  did  a child  with  a younger  sibling  to  play  with  the  sibling 
rather  than  other  children.  In  acting  on  this  wish  to  play  more  with  the 
sibling,  children  with  same-sex  siblings  would  reduce  the  time  spent 
seeking  and  cultivating  alternative  relationships.  For  this  reason, 
children  with  a same-sex  sibling  would  be  likely  to  have  lower  CL 

alts 

than  children  with  dissimilar  siblings.  Such  an  effect  (having  a low 
CL  ) might  not  be  so  strong  for  a younger  child  who,  despite  his 
greater  interest  in  the  other,  may  be  forced  by  the  older 's  lack  of  interest 
to  go  ahead  and  cultivate  such  relationships.  Older  siblings  and  dissim- 
ilar siblings  would  be  expected  to  have  and  to  report  a greater  CL  . 

3^  J.L 

Children  from  large  families  or  children  with  many  peers  with  whom  to 

play  also  would  be  expected  to  have  lower  CL  . There  is  no  avail- 

3 JLtS 

able  evidence  for  evaluation  of  these  ideas  and  expectations. 

The  effects  of  age  differences  upon 
dependence  in  the  sibling 
relationship 

The  two  types  of  age  differences  are  position  and  spacing.  For 
position,  the  discussion  has  already  reported  evidence  that  the  older 
child  in  a sibling  pair  has  greater  behavioral  resources,  superior  skills. 
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greater  mental  development,  and  even  greater  strength,  which  skills  and 
abilities  are  valued  by  both  children  and  which  enable  the  older  to  offer 
higher  outcomes  in  the  sibling  relationship  than  the  younger  can  offer. 

In  addition,  the  older  has  more  mobility,  permission,  and  perhaps  skills 
to  offer  giving  him  an  advantage  over  the  younger  in  developing  alterna- 
tive relationships.  The  older,  having  a lower  OL  and  a higher  CL  , 

3.  J.U 

would  be  expected  to  be  less  dependent  upon  the  sibling  relationship  for 
good  play  outcomes  than  the  younger.  For  spacing,  the  discussion  has 
pointed  out  that  more  widely  spaced  children  are  more  likely  to  play  with 
someone  else  than  the  sibling,  to  play  less  with  the  sibling,  and  to  show 
less  interest  in  the  sibling.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  wider  the  spac- 
ing the  lower  the  outcomes  the  siblings  offer  each  other  and  the  greater 

their  CL  , . Closely  spaced  children,  then,  would  seem  to  be  more 

alts 

interdependent  than  widely  spaced  children,  and  their  relationship  would 
seem  to  be  more  cohesive  than  the  sibling  relationship  between  children 
widely  separated  in  age. 

The  effects  of  sex  status  upon 
dependence  in  the  sibling 
relationship 

The  effects  of  similarity-of-sex  have  been  discussed  above  under 
conditions  of  high  sibling  relationship  cohesiveness.  Children  in  same- 
sex  pairs  were  seen  to  show  more  interest  in  their  sibling  and  to  associ- 
ate more  with  their  sibling  than  do  children  in  cross -sex  pairs. 
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Evidently  similarity -of -sex,  especially  at  close  age  spacing,  generates 
sibling  pairs  in  which  both  children  offer  one  another  excellent  outcomes. 
As  is  expected  in  highly  cohesive  relationships,  students  of  family  life 
and  child  development  report  that  same-sex  siblings  are  in  conflict  over 
family  roles  and  other  sex-related  privileges  (Bossard  &:  Boll,  1956; 
Sears,  Maccoby,  & Levine,  1957).  Koch  (I960)  reports  data  showing 
greater  conflict  in  same-sex  pairs.  Adams  (1972),  in  interviews  with 
10-year-olds,  found  their  descriptions  of  sibling  conflict  to  support 
Koch's  finding,  with  the  addition  that  the  conflict  that  did  occur  between 
cross-sex  children  was  unpleasant  and  negative  for  them,  while  the 
greater  conflict  in  same-sex  pairs  was  taken  more  in  stride.  Clearly 
the  evidence  points  toward  greater  OLs  and  lower  CL  for  same-sex 

3.  JLXS 

than  for  cross -sex  sibling  pairs.  Higher  similarity  in  temperament  and 
interests  for  same-sex  children  would  increase  this  effect;  for  cross-sex 
children  it  would  reverse  the  effect  and  make  these  children  more  com- 
plementary and  make  their  relationship  more  cohesive  than  would  other- 
wise be  expected. 

In  addition  to  similarity-of-sex,  sex-of-child  and  sex-of-sibling 
may  each  independently  lead  to  differences  in  a child's  dependence  upon 
the  sibling  relationship.  The  empirical  literature  does  not  provide 
consistent  effects  for  sex-of-child  or  for  sex-of-sibling  upon  interest  in 
the  sibling.  If  there  were  to  be  such  differences,  they  might  be  expected 
to  lie  in  the  higher  cultural  valuing  of  male  skills  and  roles  and  in  greater 
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freedoms  that  may  be  granted  to  boys.  Most  boys  will  not  engage  in 
girls'  play  while  tomboyishness  in  girls  is  better  tolerated.  Boys  may 
be  valued  as  playmates  somewhat  more  than  girls.  In  addition,  boys  are 
often  stronger  and  are  brought  up  to  be  rougher  than  girls,  giving  them 
some  physical-skills  superiority  and  some  behavioral  flexibility  of  a 
sort  that  may  make  them  more  valued  playmates.  Girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  develop  better  verbal  skills  and  greater  social  awareness, 
perhaps  making  them  better  companions.  Since  boys  may  be  given 
greater  latitude  in  choice  of  friends  and  more  freedom  to  pursue  extra- 
familial  relationships,  they  may  be  able  to  develop  better  alternative 
relationships.  These  considerations  suggest  that  boys, may  have  a better 
CL  than  girls,  and  that  children  with  a brother  might  have  a higher  OL 
than  a child  with  a sister.  Again  these  notions  are  speculative,  for  the 
evidence  for  the  independent  effects  of  sex-of-child  and  sex-of-sibling  is 
contradictory  in  a few  instances  and  not  obtained  in  many  others. 

Summary  of  factors  affecting  a child's 
dependence  upon  a sibling 

Sex-of-child,  sex-of-sibling,  similarity-of-sex,  position,  age 
spacing,  similarity  in  temperament  and  interests,  and  availability  of 
alternatives  have  all  been  seen  as  affecting  or  as  possibly  affecting  a 
child's  dependence  upon  his  sibling  for  good  outcomes.  Good  outcomes 
were  defined  within  the  child-child  realm  and  were  considered  to  be 
those  outcomes  offered  by  children  who  were  seen  as  good  playmates  and 
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good  companions.  High  dependence  upon  the  sibling  relationship,  mean- 
ing a high  OL  and  a low  CL  , was  seen  to  be  associated  with  or  possibly 
associated  with  being  a girl,  having  a brother,  being  the  same  sex  as  the 
sibling,  being  younger  than  the  sibling,  being  close  in  age  to  the  sibling, 
being  similar  in  temperament  and  interests  to  the  sibling,  and  having 
fewer  satisfactory  alternative  playmates  easily  available  for  play  and 
companionship.  There  is  considerable  evidence  for  the  high  interdepen- 
dence of  same-sex  siblings  and  for  the  high  cohesion  of  their  relation- 
ship, especially  when  age-spacing  is  close.  There  is  moderate  evidence 
for  the  greater  dependence  of  the  younger  upon  the  older  than  the  older 
upon  the  younger.  There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  supposition 
that  girls  and  that  children  with  a brother  will  be  more  dependent.  And 
there  has  been  no  study  of  the  effects  of  similarity  of  temperament  and 
interests  orof  the  availability  of  alternatives  upon  sibling  interest  or 
dependence. 

Power  in  the  sibling  relationship 

In  the  earlier  review  of  theory  about  social  power  in  relationships, 
the  fundamental  source  of  power  in  a dyad  was  the  other's  dependence 
upon  the  relationship.  Referent-,  legitimate-,  and  expert-powers  were 
discussed  as  special  circumstances  yielding  usable  power  beyond  the 
potential  power  given  by  the  other's  dependence  for  good  outcomes. 

Some  limits  were  discussed  for  usable  power,  particularly  in  highly 
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cohesive  relationships.  High-  and  low-power  roles  were  roughly  out- 
lined as  they  might  be  expected  to  develop  in  somewhat  less  cohesive 
relationships  with  enduring  differences  in  the  power  balance.  The 
following  discussion  will  attempt  to  translate  these  notions  into  posses- 
sion of  power  by  a child  in  a sibling  relationship,  his  possession  of 
usable  power,  and  his  likelihood  of  and  what  the  characteristics  would 
be  of  playing  the  high-  or  the  low-power  role  in  the  sibling  relationship. 

Conditions  affecting  a child's 
power  over  his  sibling 

There  has  been  very  little  research  about  power  between  siblings. 
Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg  (1970)  summarize  the  few  findings  in  terms 
of  the  greater  power  of  the  older  sibling  over  the  younger.  All  of  these 
data  are  based  upon  children's  reports  of  power,  primarily  of  who  wins 
in  fights  and  arguments  with  the  sibling.  Only  MacFarland's  observations 
of  sister  pairs  provides  firsthand  knowledge  of  power  interactions,  and 
there  the  older  was  in  command  of  the  play,  but  the  older  and  younger 
won  fights  equally  often.  To  establish  what  conditions  would  be  expected 
to  affect  the  power  held  by  children  in  a sibling  pair,  this  discussion  will 
rely  heavily  on  interactional  power  theory  and  its  linking  of  power  with 
dependence  in  a relationship. 

The  conditions  that  are  expected  to  affect  dependence  in  the  sibling 
relationship  were  summarized  above.  These  conditions,  that  are  ex- 
pected to  affect  dependence,  can  be  translated  into  conditions  expected 
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to  affect  power  by  applying  the  principle  that  power  is  based  upon  the 
partner's  dependence.  Following  from  this,  high  power  over  the  sibling, 
based  upon  the  sibling's  dependence  on  the  child,  would  be  expected  to  be 
associated  with  the  child  being  the  older  in  the  pair,  being  male,  having 
a female  sibling,  being  similar  in  interests  and  temperament  to  the 
sibling,  being  closely  spaced  to  the  sibling,  being  the  same  sex  as  the 
sibling,  and  having  many  satisfying  alternative  relationships.  Low  power 
over  the  sibling  would  be  associated  with  being  the  younger  in  the  pair, 
being  female,  having  a brother,  being  the  opposite  sex  to  the  sibling, 
being  widely  spaced  in  age  from  the  sibling,  being  dissimilar  to  the 
sibling  in  temperament  or  in  interests,  and  having  few  relationship 
alternatives. 

To  the  extent  that  referent-,  legitimate-,  and  expert-power  may 
add  power  beyond  that  expected  from  the  sibling's  dependence,  the  older 
child  in  a pair  would  be  more  able,  because  of  his  greater  behavioral 
skills  and  flexibility,  to  establish  these  power  bases  in  the  relationship. 
Further  because  of  probable  high  liking  in  the  highly  similar  pairs,  it  is 
possible  that  both  the  older  and  the  younger  in  highly  similar  pairs  would 
be  able  to  establish  referent-power.  The  older  in  same-sex  pairs  would 
be  expected  to  have  high  expert-power  because  of  the  relevance  of  his 
skills  to  the  younger. 

To  the  extent  that  these  conditions  or  even  other  conditions  not  con- 
sidered here  do,  in  fact,  affect  power  differences  in  the  sibling  relation- 
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ship,  it  is  expected  that  the  power  difference  based  on  the  age  difference 
between  the  children  will  be  predominant.  Variations  in  the  relative 
power  in  the  sibling  relationship  may  occur  for  variations  of  sex  status, 
variations  in  similarity,  or  for  variations  in  availability  of  alternate 
playmates,  but  these  variations  are  expected  to  be  small  relative  to  the 
effects  of  position,  being  the  older  or  younger  in  a sibling  pair. 

Increased  age  difference  and  being  dissimilar  to  the  sibling  in  sex  or  in 
interests  and  temperament  would  be  expected  to  reduce  the  power  held  by 
the  children  due  to  the  decrease  in  dependence  as  they  become  more 
dissimilar.  Increased  age  difference,  however,  could  also  lead  to 
higher  referent-,  legitimate-,  or  expert-power  for  the  older,  offsetting 
somewhat  the  power  lost  by  the  younger's  decreased  dependence  upon 
him  as  the  age  spacing  increases. 

Conditions  affecting  usable  power 
in  the  sibling  relationship 

This  discussion  has  stressed  that  the  greatest  power  difference  in 
sibling  relationships  will  be  associated  with  the  effects  of  position,  being 
the  older  or  younger  in  a pair.  Basically,  this  power  difference  is  one 
of  potential  power  to  influence  the  sibling's  behavior,  high  potential 
power  to  the  older  and  low  potential  power  to  the  younger.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  use  of  power  in  relationships,  interactional  theorists  were 
noted  as  having  distinguished  between  the  potential  power  of  the  person 
(based  upon  his  partner's  dependence)  and  the  usable  power  of  the  person 
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to  influence  the  partner's  behavior.  Usable  pov/er  was  thought  to  be 
increased  by  the  possession  of  special  powers  (such  as  referent-power) 
and  to  be  decreased  by  the  development  of  counterpower  by  the  partner. 
Increased  age  differences,  being  older,  and  being  the  same-sex  and 
older  were  thought  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  older  sibling  ha\dng 
one  or  several  of  these  special  powers.  Increased  similarity  in  age,  in 
sex,  and  in  temperament  and  interests  were  thought  to  increase  the 
cohesiveness  of  the  sibling  relationship.  High  cohesiveness,  in  turn,  is 
expected  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  development  of  counterpower 
by  both  partners,  thereby  decreasing  the  amount  of  usable  power. 

Taking  all  of  the  above  considerations  together,  it  would  appear 
that  closely  spaced,  same-sex  siblings  with  high  similarity  in  tempera- 
ment and  interests  would  be  the  most  cohesive  type  of  sibling  pair. 

These  children,  like  all  sibling  pairs,  would  have  a large  power  differ- 
ence between  older  and  younger  and,  unlike  the  highly  dissimilar  pair, 
would  together  have  considerable  power  over  one  another,  power 
based  upon  the  other's  dependence.  Despite  this  high  mutual  power  (and 
older 's  even  higher),  the  development  of  counterpower  is  expected  to 
reduce  their  usable  power  over  one  another.  How  much  the  usable - 
power  is  reduced  is  unknown.  Whether  it  is  reduced  to  a level  below 
the  usable  power  in  relationships  between  dissimilar  siblings  is  also  not 
known.  What  is  predictable  is  that  highly  similar  siblings  will  not  be 
able  to  use  all  the  power  they  have,  whereas  more  dissimilar  siblings. 
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in  comparison,  will  be  able  to  use  more  of  the  power  that  they  ^ have  to 
influence  each  other's  behavior. 

Power  roles  in  the  sibling  relationship 

Returning  now  to  the  difference  in  power  expected  between  older 
and  younger  siblings  in  a pair  and  recognizing  that  the  power  advantage 
has  lain  with  the  older  all  of  their  lives  together,  it  is  expected  that  the 
older  will  have  evolved  a high-power  role  in  the  relationship  and  that  the 
younger  will  have  evolved  a low-power  role.  Several  predictions  can  be 
made  about  the  experiences  of  the  high-powered  sibling  as  differentiated 
from  the  low-powered  sibling  in  a sibling  pair.  Based  on  interpersonal 
power  theory  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  more  powerful 
sibling  would  be  expected  to  experience  a general  esteem  boost  while 
relating  to  the  sibling,  to  feel  "on-top"  and  "in-charge"  of  the  relation- 
ship, to  be  more  able  to  take  or  leave  the  relationship,  to  be  able  to  be 
more  independent,  to  not  have  to  monitor  his  own  behavior  closely,  to 
more  often  be  able  to  get  his  sibling  to  do  what  he  wants,  to  be  able  to 
command  more  favorable  treatment  from  mutual  peers  because  of  his 
greater  resources,  to  be  able  to  control  mutually  owned  objects  such 
as  toys  or  space,  to  experience  less  loneliness  or  loss  when  the  sibling 
will  not  or  cannot  play,  and  to  experience  himself  as  having  greater 
skills  and  abilities  than  the  low-powered  sibling.  To  the  extent  that  the 
high-powered  sibling  has  referent-,  legitimate-,  or  expert-power,  he 
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will  experience  his  sibling  imitating  and  idealizing  him,  obeying  and  not 
wishing  to  displease  him,  or  seeking  him  out  for  advice  and  help. 

The  less  powerful  sibling,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  expected  to 
suffer  a persistent  loss  of  esteem  while  relating  to  the  sibling,  and  to 
feel  ”out-of-it"  and  "one-down"  in  the  relationship.  He  would  also  be 
expected  to  less  often  have  his  plans  followed,  to  have  to  be  careful  and 
submissive  in  order  to  keep  his  sibling  interested  in  playing  with  him, 
to  less  often  get  the  sibling  to  do  what  he  wants,  to  miss  the  relationship 
more  when  the  sibling  is  not  playing  with  him,  to  get  less  positive  treat- 
ment from  mutual  peers,  to  experience  himself  as  lacking  in  skills  and 
abilities  possessed  by  the  more  powerful,  to  have  less  control  over 
possessions,  and  possibly,  to  experience  himself  as  not  as  smart  or 
clever  as  the  more  powerful  sibling.  To  the  extent  that  the  more  power- 
ful sibling  has  referent-,  legitimate-,  or  expert-power,  the  less  power- 
ful would  be  expected  to  experience  himself  as  wishing  to  be  more  like 
his  sibling,  as  obeying  and  trying  to  please  his  sibling,  or  as  needing 
help  and  advice  from  his  sibling. 

Because  both  dependence  and  power  are  thought  to  be  mutual  in 
relationships,  both  children,  high-  and  low-powered,  would  be  expected 
to  experience  and  play  some  of  the  high-  and  some  of  the  low-power  roles 
described  here.  The  more  powerful  sibling  would  be  expected  to  experi- 
ence more  often  the  high-power  role  consequences  than  the  low-power 


role  consequences,  and  the  less  powerful  sibling  to  experience  more 
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often  the  low-  rather  than  the  high-power  role  consequences.  Addition- 
ally, in  those  sibling  pairs  where  high  counterpower  is  expected,  the 
less  powerful  sibling  would  be  likely  to  have  adopted  some  or  all  of  the 
high-power  operations  for  at  least  occasional  use  as  counterpower 
responses  to  power  operations  by  the  more  powerful.  The  less  powerful, 
then,  would  be  expected  to  experience  somewhat  more  high-power  role 
consequences  if  he  were  in  a highly  cohesive  sibling  relationship  than  if 
he  were  in  a less  cohesive  one. 

Summary  of  variables  affecting 
dependence  and  power  in 
sibling  relationships 

From  this  review  of  the  literature  and  discussion  of  possible  power 
effects,  the  following  list  of  independent  variables  that  appeared  to  affect 
dependence  and  power  in  the  sibling  relationship  was  made; 

1.  Position  of  the  child,  older  or  younger 

2.  Sex  of  the  child 

3.  Sex  of  the  sibling 

4.  Similarity  of  the  child  and  the  sibling  in  terms  of  age,  sex, 
temperament,  and  interests 

5.  Availability  of  satisfactory  alternative  playmates 

Also  from  this  review  the  following  list  of  dependent  variables 
relating  to  dependence  and  power  in  the  sibling  relationship  was  made: 

1.  A child's  areas  of  reported  similarities  and  differences  with 
the  sibling 
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2.  A child's  interest  in  his  sibling  based  upon  his  valuing  of  the 
sibling's  traits  and  behavioral  resources 

3,  A child's  outcome  level  in  play  with  his  sibling,  his  OL 

4,  A child's  outcome  level  in  play  with  his  best  playmate,  his 

CL 

alt 

5,  A child's  dependence  upon  his  sibling  for  good  outcomes  in 
terms  of  meeting  his  needs  for  peer  play  and  companionship, 
his  OL  minus  his  Cl 

alt 

6.  A child's  power  over  his  sibling  based  upon  his  sibling's 
dependence  upon  him 

7,  A child's  possession  of  additional  powers,  such  as  referent- 
power,  in  the  sibling  relationship 

8.  The  relative  power  in  a sibling  relationship  which  would  be  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  high-  and  low -power  roles  in  the 
sibling  relationship 

9.  Power-role  consequences  that  may  be  experienced  by  a child 
when  playing  the  high-  and  when  playing  the  low-power  role  in 
the  sibling  relationship 

10.  Usable  power  that  can  be  used  to  successfully  influence  the 
sibling's  behavior 

Of  these  listed  independent  and  dependent  variables,  the  ones  con- 
sidered most  central  to  interpersonal  power  theory  as  it  applies  to 
sibling  relationships  were  chosen  for  further  study.  Table  1 summarizes 
how  the  four  sibling -status  variables,  position,  sex-of-child,  sex-of- 
sibling,  and  similarity -of -sex  would  be  expected  to  affect  the  six  depen- 
dent variables  of  perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling,  interest  in  the 
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Table  1 


Predicted  Effects  of  Sibling-Status  Variables  upon  Selected 
Variable^  Relating  to  a Child's  Dependence  upon  and 
^ Power  in  a Sibling  Relationship 


Sibling -Status  Variables 

Position- 
of- Child 

Sex-of- 

Child 

Sex-of- 

Sibling 

Similarity- 

of-Sex 

Dependent  Variables 

Older 

vs. 

Younger 

Male 

vs. 

F emale 

Brother 

vs. 

Sister 

Same-Sex 

vs. 

Cross -Sex 

Perceived  similarity 
to  the  sibling 

Y > O 

F > M 

B > S 

SS  > CS 

Interest  in  the  sibling 

Y > O 

F > M 

B > S 

SS  > CS 

Outcome  Level  in  play 
with  sibling 

Y > O 

F > M 

B > S 

SS  > CS 

Comparison  Level  in 
play  v/ith  playmate 

O > Y 

M > F 

S > B 

CS  > SS 

Dependence  upon  sibling 
for  outcomes 

Y > O 

F > M 

B > S 

SS  > CS 

Power  over  the  sibling 

O > Y 

M > F- 

S >.B 

SS  > CS 

Success  in  influencing 
the  sibling 

O > Y 

M > F 

S > B 

SS  > CS 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

! 

i 


I 

! 
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sibling,  OL  with  the  sibling,  CL  , dependence  upon  the  sibling,  and 

3.  J.U 

power  over  the  sibling.  Power  over  the  sibling  less  the  sibling's  power 
over  the  child,  relative  power,  is  expected  to  predict  the  child's  ability 
not  only  to  command  the  high-power  role  but  also  to  effect  change  in  his 
sibling's  behavior.  Since  the  amount  of  counterpower  that  may  be 
developed  in  the  more  cohesive  sibling  pairs  is  unknown,  predictions  are 
being  made  for  the  behavioral  dependent  variable,  influence  success,  on 
the  basis  of  the  predicted  dependence -based  relative  power  in  the  pair. 

Position,  sex,  s ex-of-sibling,  and  similarity-of-sex  are  all 
sibling -status  variables  that  describe  the  structure  of  the  sibling  rela- 
tionship. These  structural  variables  are  being  predicted  to  affect 
"event"  variables  within  the  relationship.  The  "event"  variables  arose 
within  the  general  theoretical  description  of  social  power  in  relationships. 
This  interactional  theory  of  social  power  is  postulated  to  apply  to  any 
human  relationship  irrespective  of  structure.  As  an  important  second 
purpose  of  the  study,  hypotheses  are  made  linking  the  dependent  variables 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  social  power  and  testing,  the  theory  as  it 
applies  to  sibling  pairs  irrespective  of  their  structure.  Theory,  then,  is 
not  only  being  used  to  account  for  and  to  predict  events  in  sibling  rela- 
tionships as  these  events  are  affected  by  sibling -status,  but  is  also  being 

tested  directly  using  sibling  pairs  as  a particular  sample  of  all  relation- 

> 

ships  to  which  the  theory  should  apply. 

The  basic  relationships  among  the  dependent  variables  that  are 
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predicted  by  the  theory  are  as  follows:  high  perceived  similarity  to  the 
sibling  will  be  associated  with  high  interest  in  him,  and  high  interest  will 
be  associated  with  high  dependence  for  good  outcomes  (high  OL-CL 

a Xu 

difference);  high  power  will  be  associated  with  the  sibling's  high  depen- 
dence upon  the  relationship;  and  high  ability  to  influence  the  sibling  will 
be  associated  with  high  relative  power,  the  child's  power  less  the 
sibling's  power. 
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CHAPTER  U 


METHOD 

The  methods  used  to  carry  out  this  study  of  sibling -status  effects 
upon  dependence  and  power  in  a sibling  relationship  will  be  reported  in 
three  sections.  The  first  section  states  the  hypotheses  that  were  tested 
and  the  experimental  design  within  which  they  were  tested.  The  second 
Section  reports  the  experimental  procedures  and  techniques  that  were 
used  to  measure  the  experimental  variables.  The  third  section  reports 
the  statistical  analyses  that  were  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  and  the 
specific  results  in  terms  of  the  experimental  variables  required  to  con- 
firm the  hypotheses. 

Hypotheses  and  Design 

The  purpose  of  the  study 

The  study  reported  here  was  designed  to  test  the  predictions, 
presented  in  Table  1 (page  41),  of  effects  of  sibling- status  variables  upon 
sibling  relationship  measures  of  dependence,  power,  and  influence  suc- 
cess. The  study  was  also  designed  to  test  the  applicability  of  interac- 
tional power  theory  to  account  for  dependence  and  power  in  the  sibling 
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relationship,  and  made  this  test  by  assessing  predicted  correlations 
among  the  dependent  measures  irrespective  of  sibling -status.  The  study 
was  designed  to  test  these  predictions  for  sibling  pairs  in  middle  child- 
hood, and,  since  spacing  effects  were  not  to  be  studied,  age  differences 
within  middle -childhood  sibling  pairs  were  held  constant  at  about  two 
years.  The  use  of  sibling  pairs  enabled  measures  from  both  children 
and  overcame  an  important  weakness  in  most  sibling -status  studies  of 
using  data  from  only  one  member  of  each  sibling  pair  being  investigated. 
And,  finally,  the  study  was  designed  to  measure  child-sibling  influence 
success  in  an  experimentally  controlled  setting,  providing  behavioral 
validity  to  children's  reports  of  power  in  the  sibling  relationship. 

Hypotheses 

The  predictions  made  in  the  last  section  of  the  Introduction  named 
perceived  similarity  to,  interest  in,  dependence  upon,  power  over,  and 
influence  success  with  the  sibling  as  the  dependent  variables.  Perceived 
similarity  was  conceptualized  as  a subjective  report  of  how  similar  the 
child  sees  himself  to  the  sibling  in  terms  of  preferences,  interests,  and 
characteristics.  This  variable  was  a measure,  from  the  child's  point  of 
view,  of  the  child-sibling  similarity  of  temperament  and  interests. 
Interest  was  conceptualized  as  a measure  of  how  much  the  child  values 
the  sibling  as  this  valuing  translates  into  the  child's  experience  of  friend- 
ship, play,  and  wish  to  change  places  with  the  sibling.  Dependence  was 
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conceptualized  as  the  difference  between  the  child's  expected  outcomes 
in  play  with  the  sibling  and  his  expected  outcomes  in  play  with  his  best 
playmate.  Power  was  conceptualized  as  the  difference  between  how 
often  the  child  experiences  the  consequences  of  playing  the  high-power 
role  and  how  often  he  experiences  the  consequences  of  playing  the  low- 
power  role  in  the  sibling  relationship.  Influence  success  was  conceptu- 
alized as  a measure  of  how  much  compliance  a child  can  obtain  from  his 
sibling  when  such  compliance  means  that  the  sibling  must  engage  in  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  (costly)  behavior.  These  categories  of  child-sibling 
relationship  "events"  served  as  the  major  dependent  variables  in  the 
study. 

The  hypotheses  tested  by  the  study  are  of  two  types,  those  which 
related  sibling -status  to  sibling  relationship  variables  and  those  which 
related  sibling  relationship  variables  to  each  other  without  consideration 
of  the  children's  sibling-status. 

The  hypotheses  that  related  sibling -status  variables  to  sibling 
relationship  variables  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  older  child  as  opposed  to  the  younger  child  in  a sibling 
pair  will  show 

a.  less  perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling 

b.  less  interest  in  the  sibling 

c.  less  dependence  upon  the  sibling 

d.  more  power  over  the  sibling 

e.  more  success  in  influencing  the  sibling 
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2.  A male  child  as  opposed  to  a female  child  in  a sibling  pair  will 
show 

a.  less  perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling 

b.  less  interest  in  the  sibling 

c.  less  dependence  upon  the  sibling 

d.  more  power  over  the  sibling 

e.  more  success  in  influencing  the  sibling 

3.  A child  with  a brother  as  opposed  to  a child  with  a sister  in  a 
sibling  pair  will  show 

a.  more  perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling 

b.  more  interest  in  the  sibling 

c.  more  dependence  upon  the  sibling 

d.  less  power  over  the  sibling 

e.  less  success  in  influencing  the  sibling 

4.  A child  in  a same-sex  sibling  pair  as  opposed  to  a child  in  a 
cross -sex  pair  will  show 

a.  more  perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling 

b.  more  interest  in  the  sibling 

c.  more  dependence  upon  the  sibling 

d.  more  power  over  the  sibling 

e.  more  success  in  influencing  the  sibling 

These  four  hypotheses  specified  the  effects  of  four  independent 
variables  upon  five  dependent  variables,  making  a total  of  twenty  specific 
sub  hypotheses  in  all. 

The  hypotheses  that  related  the  sibling  relationship  variables  to 
each  other  without  regard  to  sibling -status  were  posed  to  test  the  appli- 
cability of  interactional  power  theory  as  developed  in  the  Introduction  to 
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predict  experiences  and  behaviors  of  children  in  sibling  relationships. 
These  hypotheses  were  ordered  here  to  reflect  their  inferential  order 
within  interactional  power  theory.  Briefly  and  according  to  the  theory, 
high  perceived  similarity  between  siblings  was  expected  to  lead  to  high 
valuing  of  and  interest  in  each  other;  high  interest  in  the  sibling  was 
expected  to  underlie  high  OL  and  low  CL  which  would  make  the  child 
more  highly  dependent  upon  the  sibling  relationship.  As  a major  tenet  of 
the  theory,  the  sibling's  dependence  was  expected  to  be  the  major  source 
of  power  for  the  child  over  the  sibling.  Relative  power  was  expected  to 
show  an  inverse  relationship  to  relative  dependence.  And  finally,  since 
no  specific  predictions  were  possible  about  usable  power,  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  influence  his  sibling  was  expected  to  be  related  to  the  relative 
power  (the  child's  power  less  the  sibling's  power)  in  the  sibling  relation- 
ship. The  hypotheses  posed  to  be  tested  by  the  study  about  these  theoret- 
ical associations  among  relationship  variables  were  as  follows: 

5.  A child's  interest  in  the  sibling  will  be  positively  correlated 
to  his  perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling 

6.  A child's  dependence  upon  the  sibling  will  be  positively  corre- 
lated with  his  interest  in  the  sibling 

7.  A child's  power  over  the  sibling  will  be  positively  correlated 
to  the  sibling's  dependence  upon  the  child 

The  relative  power  in  a sibling  relationship  will  be  negatively 
correlated  with  the  relative  dependence  in  the  sibling  relation- 
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9.  A child's  success  in  influencing  the  sibling  will  be  positively- 
correlated  with  the  relative  power  (the  child's  power  less  the 
sibling's  power)  in  the  sibling  relationship 

The  development  of  the  design 

The  stud-y  reported  here  was  initiall-y  designed  to  stud-y  the  effects 
of  sibling -status  upon  how  a child  acts  in  trying  to  influence  his  sibling. 
The  design  called  for  eight  groups  of  sibling  pairs,  where  the  children 
were  in  middle  childhood  and  where  the  age  difference  between  children 
in  the  pairs  was  kept  constant  at  two  years.  The  eight  groups  were  to 
make  up  the  cells  of  a 2x2x2  factorial  design  for  which  the  factors  were 
position  (child  older  or  younger  than  the  sibling),  sex-of-child  (male  or 
female)  and  sex- of -sibling  (male  or  female).  In  the  initial  plan  each 
pair  would  engage  in  an  experimentally  controlled  influence  situation  in 
which  the  child  would  attempt  to  influence  his  sibling's  behavior.  The 
influence  situation  would  enable  observations  of  influence  and  counter- 
influence behaviors  as  well  as  -yield  an  influence  success  measure. 
Further,  each  child  in  the  study  was  to  respond  to  a questionnaire  mea- 
suring the  sibling  relationship  variables  as  well  as  frequency  of  use  of 
influence  techniques  in  the  general  course  of  events  in  the  sibling  rela- 
tionship. These  latter  measures  were  to  be  made  to  compare  -with 
observed  influence  beha-vdors.  In  carrying  out  this  investigative  plan, 
problems  arose  requiring  decisions  that  reduced  the  range  of  variables 
down  to  those  for  which  the  hypotheses  have  been  stated.  These  decisions 
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will  be  reviewed  and  the  final  experimental  design  presented  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

To  study  influence  behavior  and  influence  success,  one  child  in  each 
pair  was  to  be  assigned  the  influencer  role  and  to  be  designated  the 
subject.  The  other  child  in  each  pair  was  to  be  assigned  the  role  of  the 
one -being -influenced  and  to  be  designated  T,  the  target  of  S's  influence 
attempts.  The  first  design  problem  encountered  was  making  the  actual 
ages  of  ^s  and  Ts  comparable.  If  all  the  pairs  in  the  study  were  of  a 
particular  age -range,  for  example,  ages  8 and  10,  then  half  of  the  ^s 
would  be  8 and  half  10.  Under  this  circumstance,  observed  differences 
in  S behavior  across  the  position  dimension  could  be  due  either  to  the 
younger  or  older  position  of  ^ or  to  the  actual  age  of  S.  Since  little  is 
known  about  changes  with  age  in  influence  behavior,  the  decision  was 
made  to  make  all_Ss  the  same  age,  namely,  10  years  old.  S age  rather 
than  T age  was  set  constant  because  ^'s  influence  behavior  and  S's 
influence  success  were  the  prime  dependent  measures. 

The  decision  to  make  S age  constant  made  direct  comparisons 
among  ^s  in  all  groups  possible,  but  led  to  some  limitations.  If  Ss  are 
the  same  age,  then  Ts  must  be  two  years  older  or  younger  than  the  ^s, 
or  8 and  12  years  old.  Comparisons  of  measures  for  T would  be  across 
a four-year  age  span.  Further,  since  pairs  were  drawn  from  two  age- 
ranges,  ^-10  and  T-8  vs.  ^-10  and  T-12,  differences  in  overall  pair 
behavior  could  be  due  to  position  effects  (T  older  or  younger  than  S)  or 
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to  age-range  effects  (some  unexpected  ways  that  8-lOs  differ  from  10- 
12s).  The  decision  to  make  ^ age  constant  was  retained  despite  these 
limitations. 

In  the  initial  design,  audio  tape  recordings  of  events  in  the  influence 
situation  for  each  pair  were  to  be  coded  and  frequencies  of  influence  and 
counter  influe  nee  behaviors  tallied.  Two  problems  emerged.  One  was 
the  poor  quality  of  the  recordings.  Because  the  study  was  carried  out 
at  the  schools  where  the  pairs  attended  and  because  there  were  pairs 
from  17  different  schools,  the  physical  arrangements  for  the  study 
varied.  In  one  school  recordings  were  not  possible.  Of  the  recordings 
made,  some  were  of  low  intelligibility.  Data  derived  from  these  record- 
ings would  be  unreliable  and  worthy  only  of  a suggestive  status.  The 
other  problem  was  the  absence  of  either  theoretical  or  empirical  grounds 
upon  which  hypotheses  could  be  made  between  sibling -status  and  influence 
techniques.  With  problems  of  both  unreliable  data  and  weak  links  between 
theory  and  hypotheses,  the  decision  was  made  to  eliminate  from  this 
report  of  the  study  the  intriguing  question  of  how  a child  attempts  to 
influence  his  sibling.  The  study,  as  reported  here,  centered  upon  the 
question  of  how  much  a child  can  influence  his  sibling. 

The  final  experimental  design 

The  experimental  design  to  test  the  hypotheses  was  a 2x2x2  (posi- 
tion X sex  X sex)  factorial  design  with  pairs  of  siblings  serving  as  the 
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members  of  the  eight  cells.  Sibling  pairs  were  drawn  from  two  age- 
ranges,  8 and  10  years  old  and  10  and  12  years  old.  The  10-year-old 
child  in  each  pair  served  as  ^ and  the  8-  or  12-year-old  sibling  served 
as  T,  the  target  of  S's  influence  attempts.  Factor  A,  the -position  factor, 
had  two  levels,  T-AGE  8 and  T-AGE  12,  which  defined  T older  or 
younger  than  In  addition  to  T-AGE,  the  eight  groups  were  formed  by 
assigning  pairs  to  groups  on  the  basis  of  factor  B,  S-SEX  (male  or 
female),  and  of  factor  C,  T-SEX  (male  or  female)  of  the  children  in  the 
pair.  The  groups  and  the  measures  made  for  all  groups  are  presented 
in  Table  2.  Demographic  variables,  descriptive  of  the  family's  status 
and  of  the  children's  ages  and  school  achievement,  provided  estimates 
of  the  randomness  of  the  sampling  and  group  assignment  process  with 
respect  to  the  entire  population  of  families  and  children  in  the  study. 

Within  a week  after  engaging  together  in  the  experimental  influence 
situation,  each  child  in  a pair  completed  a questionnaire  in  booklet  form 
about  his  general  experiences  with  his  sibling.  The  experimental  influ- 
ence situation  provided  the  measure  of  ^'s  success  in  influencing  his 
sibling,  T.  The  questionnaire  provided  measures  for  both  children  of 
perceived  similarity  to,  interest  in,  dependence  upon,  and  power  over 
the  sibling.  Because  both  children  provided  measures  of  questionnaire 
variables,  their  scores  were  treated  as  repeated  measures.  For  each 
pair,  for  those  measures  where  both  children  provided  scores,  the  sum 
of  the  two  children's  scores  and  the  difference  between  the  two  children's 
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scores  were  used  to  represent  pair  behavior.  The  use  of  S+T  and  S-T 
scores  to  represent  the  pair  preserved  the  non-independent  (correlated) 
nature  of  these  repeated  measures  (McCall  & Appelbaum,  1973).  The 
S+T  score  for  the  pair  can  be  interpreted  as  the  measure  of  how  much 
both  children  score  high  or  low  on  the  measure;  the  S-T  score  for  a 
measure  can  be  interpreted  as  the  measure  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  children's  scores  for  that  measure.  Because  the  S+T  and  S-T  scores 
were  used  primarily  for  statistical  purposes,  the  original  ^'s  and  T's 
scores  were  preserved  and  presented  along  with  the  results. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  dependent  measures,  and  because 
of  the  presence  of  repeated  measures,  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
(MANOVA)  was  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  about  the  effects  of  the 
sibling -status  variables  upon  the  major  dependent  variables.  For  similar 
reasons,  multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  test  the  significance 
of  correlations  hypothesized  among  the  dependent  variables  irrespective 
of  the  sibling -status  of  the  pairs. 

Procedures  and  Materials  Used  to  Measure 
the  Dependent  Variables 

Sampling  and  group  formation 

Seventeen  schools  in  two  rural  North  Carolina  counties,  which  have 
either  third  and  fifth  grades  or  fifth  and  seventh  grades  were  canvassed 
for  sibling  pairs  where  one  child  was  in  fifth  grade  and  the  other  was  in 
either  third  or  seventh  grade.  In  total,  265  pairs  of  siblings  were 
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located.  A letter  was  sent  home  to  the  parents  requesting  permission 
for  the  pair  to  participate  in  the  study  (Appendix  A).  Of  the  265  pairs 
permission  was  received  for  124  pairs  of  which  112  were  suitable  for  the 
study.  Parents,  in  giving  permission,  also  returned  a brief  question- 
naire about  the  names  and  birthdates  of  all  children  living  at  home,  about 
the  intactness  of  the  pair's  sibling  relationship,  and  about  parental  occu- 
pations (Appendix  B).  In  addition  to  having  parental  permission,  the 
criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  study  were  to  be  adjacently  born  siblings, 
who  had  lived  all  of  their  lives  together  (no  separations  of  more  than  a 
year),  and  who  were  roughly  8 and  10  or  10  and  12  years  of  age.  Also, 
the  children  in  a pair  had  to  attend  the  same  school.  Of  the  112  pairs 
that  met  these  criteria,  3 were  dropped  due  to  prolonged  absence  during 
the  testing  period  in  their  school.  The  remaining  109  pairs  were  used 
in  the  study  and  formed  the  eight  experimental  groups  based  upon  T-AGE, 
S-SEX,  and  T-SEX.  These  groups  and  the  number  of  children  in  each 
are  depicted  in  Table  2. 

The  demographic  variables 

Since  all  pairs  meeting  the  criteria  were  included  in  the  study, 
since  no  attempts  were  made  to  match  groups  for  demographic  variation, 
and  since  there  was  no  prior  information  about  the  relationships  between 
the  dependent  measures  and  demographic  variation,  assurances  needed  to 
be  made  that  the  experimental  results  were  not  due  to  nonrandom  sampling 
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nor  to  multiple  correlations  between  dependent  and  demographic  vari- 
ables. Measurement  of  demographic  variables  was  made  to  check  for 
blatant  biases  among  groups  and  for  significant  correlations  with  the 
dependent  variables.  Measurements  of  the  demographic  variables  were 
made  from  the  returned  parent  questionnaires  (Appendix  B)  and  from  the 
children’s  school  records.  The  E alone  made  all  ratings.  Since  none  of 
the  demographic  variables  were  hypothesized  to  relate  to  the  experi- 
mental variables,  estimates  of  reliabUity  were  not  made. 

Seven  demographic  variables  were  developed.  These  seven  vari- 
ables were  scored  and  denoted  as  follows: 

1.  S-AGE  was  the  age  of  the  child  assigned  the  ^ role,  in  months 

2.  AGE-DIF  was  the  absolute  difference  between  the  S and  the  T 
ages  where  both  were  measured  in  months  and  all  ages  were 
calculated  from  a midpoint  in  the  data  collection  period 

3.  RACE  was  the  race  of  the  family,  scored  1 for  white  and  2 for 
nonwhite 

4.  SES^  was  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the  family  based  on  the 
sum  of  two  ratings,  one  for  the  occupation  level  and  one  for  the 
education  level  of  the  better  employed  and  better  educated 
parent.  Occupation  level  was  scored  1 for  professional,  2 for 


Because  parent  responses  were  often  vague,  for  example,  "farm,  " 
and  because  high  school  graduation  occurred  after  11  years  of  school  in 
the  sample  area  until  recently,  precise  occupational  and  educational 
scores  for  the  head  of  the  household  (which  also  was  unclear)  were  not 
obtained.  The  SES  scale  was  devised  to  be  an  approximation  of  the 
standardly  accepted  measure  of  socioeconomic  level  of  the  family 
(Hollingshead  &:  Redlich,  1958),  but  not  strictly  comparable  to  it. 
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managerial,  3 for  skilled  labor,  and  4 for  unskilled  labor. 
Education  level  was  scored  1 for  two  years  of  college,  2 for 
high  school  and  additional  formal  training,  3 for  completion  of 
the  10th  grade,  and  4 for  less  than  10th  grade 

5.  FAMSZ  was  the  family  size  equalling  the  number  of  children 
living  in  the  home  including  the  two  in  the  study 

6.  SCH-ACH  was  the  school  achievement  of  the  pair,  obtained  by 
adding  the  achievement  of  S and  T.  Achievement  was  rated  1 
for  above  average,  2 for  average,  3 for  below  average,  and  4 
for  very  below  average 

7.  ACH-DIF  was  the  difference  in  the  achievement  ratings  between 
S and  T and  was  scored  so  that  a positive  difference  indicated 
that  ^ has  better  achievement  than  T 

The  intercorrelations  among  the  demographic  variables  (see 
Table  14,  Appendix  C)  showed  moderate  to  high  positive  correlations 
among  RACE,  SES,  FAMSZ,  and  SCH-ACH.  These  four  variables  were 
combined  to  form  a summary  demographic  variable,  DEMOSTAT.  ^ The 
group  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  seven  demographic  variables 
and  for  DEMOSTAT  are  reported  in  Table  15,  Appendix  C. 

These  variables  were  tested  for  homogeneity  of  group  means. 
Significant  Bartlett-Box  F's  were  obtained  for  S-AGE,  FAMSZ,  and  SES 
< . 05).  Because  unequal  variances  among  groups  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  falsely  accepting  a means -comparison 

^To  make  the  contribution  of  each  variable  about  equal,  DEMOSTAT 
was  computed  by  multiplying  RACE  times  4 and  adding  this  to  the  sum  of 
SES,  FAMSZ,  and  SCH-ACH. 
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hypothesis  of  no  difference  (Winer,  1962),  the  alpha  level  for  rejecting  a 
means -comparison  hypothesis  of  no  difference  for  S-AGE,  SES,  and 
FAMSZ  was  set  at  . 10  rather  than  . 05. 

For  each  of  the  demographic  variables  and  for  DEMOSTAT,  ^ 
scores  were  computed  for  each  of  the  seven  means -comparisons  that  are 
basic  to  the  2x2x2  factorial  design  (three  main  effects  and  four  interac- 
tive effects).  Significant  ^scores  were  obtained  for  S-AGE  (contrasts  A 
and  B),  for  RACE  (contrast  AC),  for  SES  (contrasts  A and  AC),  and  for 
DEMOSTAT  (contrast  AC).  Table  l6.  Appendix  C,  reports  the  details  of 
these  analyses.  These  results  indicate  that  there  were  inequalities 
among  the  groups  for  these  demographic  variables  and  that  these  inequal- 
ities could  bias  tests  of  the  hypotheses  within  the  analysis  of  variance 
model.  For  this  reason  S-AGE  and  DEMOSTAT  were  used  as  covariates 
in  the  MANOVA  to  test  the  hypotheses  between  the  sibling -status  vari- 
ables and  the  dependent  variables.  Since  RACE  and  SES  are  highly 
correlated  with  DEMOSTAT,  their  biases  are  assumed  to  be  controlled 
by  the  use  of  DEMOSTAT  as  a covariate. 

Correlations  were  computed  for  each  of  the  demographic  variables 
with  each  of  the  major  dependent  variables  (as  were  defined  below). 

These  results  are  reported  in  Table  17^  Appendix  C.  These  correlations 
were  low,  but  a number  of  them  reached  significance  (p_  < . 05).  Only 
DEMOSTAT  and  those  demographic  variables  comprising  DEMOSTAT 
showed  significant  correlations  with  more  than  one  dependent  variable. 
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Only  the  DEMOSTAT  variables  could  appreciably  affect  tests  of  correla- 
tions among  dependent  variables.  For  this  reason,  DEMOSTAT  was 
included  as  a covariate  in  multiple  regression  tests  of  linear  relationships 
among  the  dependent  variables. 

Values  obtained  for  the  demographic  variables  (Table  15,  Appendix 
C)  showed  that  the  families  and  children  in  the  study  were  34%  nonwhite, 
approximately  the  percentage  of  nonwhite  children  in  the  schools.  On  the 
average  these  families  were  large;  they  had  4.  3 children  living  at  home. 
The  families  were  of  lower-middle  class:  they  averaged  about  11  years 
of  schooling,  and  they  were  typically  engaged  in  the  skilled-labor  occupa- 
tions. The  children  were  achieving  somewhat  below  average  in  school- 
In  half  the  pairs  ^ and  T showed  equal  achievement;  in  the  remaining 
pairs  ^s  and  Ts  equally  often  showed  academic  superiority.  The  ^s 
averaged  129  months  of  age  (12-9).^  Despite  the  attempt  to  make  all  ^s 
the  same  age,  ^s  in  the  10-12  year  age -range  were  significantly  older 
than  ^s  in  the  8-10  year  age -range  and  male  ^s  were  older  than  female 
Ss.  These  differences  were  small  (only  several  months)  and  were  con- 
trolled statistically  by  the  use  of  S-AGE  as  a covariate  in  MANOVA. 

The  8-year-old  Ts  averaged  105  months  of  age  (8-9)  and  the  12-year-old 
Ts  averaged  153  months  of  age  (12-9).  The  absolute  age  difference 
between  S and  T was  constant  over  groups  and  averaged  23  months. 

^Numbers  in  parentheses  in  this  paragraph  denote  mean  years  and 
months  of  age. 
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The  child- sibling  influence 
procedure  and  measures 

An  experimental  child-sibling  influence  procedure  was  sought  in 
which  observations  could  be  made  of  a child  attempting  to  induce  com- 
pliant behavior  in  his  sibling.  The  procedure  sought  was  to  be  one  in 
which  the  sibling's  degree  of  compliance  would  be  readily  measurable, 
and  in  which  age,  skill,  or  practice  effects  would  be  minimal.  Braginsky 
(1966,  1970)  reported  an  experimental  procedure  that  she  used  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  Machiavellianism  in  children  affects  manipulative 
interpersonal  behavior.  In  Braginsky's  procedure,  ^'s  reward  was  made 
contingent  upon  T's  behavior.  Specifically,  S's  task  was  to  induce  T to 
eat  mildly  bitter  crackers  where  S's  reward  was  5^  for  each  cracker 
eaten  by  T in  a 5-minute  influence  period.  Braginsky's  results  indicated 
that  the  bitter-cracker  procedure  was  indeed  sensitive  to  differences  in 
S's  ability  to  influence  others:  in  her  study,  10  1/2-year-old  High-Mach 
children  were  more  successful  than  10  1 /2-year-old  Low-Mach  children 
in  getting  same-age,  samie-sex,  Moderate-Mach,  sociometrically-neutral 
peers  to  eat  bitter  crackers.  Braginsky's  procedure  was  adopted  for  use 
in  this  study,  and  because  a number  of  minor  changes  were  made  to  suit 
it  to  sibling  pairs,  the  procedure  is  reported  in  full  as  it  was  used  here 
to  study  child-sibling  influence  success. 

In  each  school,  an  experimental  room  was  arranged  to  have  a 
table,  three  chairs,  and  a door  between  it  and  a waiting  area  where 
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several  chairs  also  were  placed.  On  the  table  in  the  room  was  a plate  of 
15  crackers,  a canister  of  crackers,  paper  cups,  paper  towels,  and  a 
pitcher  of  water.  On  the  back  of  the  table,  along  with  some  books  and 
notebooks,  was  a tape  recorder  concealed  in  a burlap  shoe -bag,  with  a 
line  switch  within  reach  of  one  chair  but  out  of  view  of  the  other  two 
chairs  which  were  positioned  in  front  of  the  table  and  angled  toward  the 
plate  of  crackers. 

The  children  in  a sibling  pair  were  excused  from  their  classes  at 
the  same  time  to  come  to  the  experimental  room.  Neither  child  knew 
why  he  had  been  excused  nor  that  he  would  meet  his  sibling.  The  first 
child  to  arrive  was  asked  to  wait  for  "some  other  children"  to  come. 
After  both  children  arrived,  the  writer,  E,  emerged  from  the  experi- 
mental room  with  a clipboard  filled  with  Product  Test  Report  Sheets  (see 
Appendix  C)  and  asked  each  child's  name  and  age.  E wrote  down  this 
information,  filled  out  the  date,  school,  and  time,  and  noting  the  last 
names  asked  "innocently"  if  the  children  were  related.  E showed  mild 
surprise  at  the  children's  announcement  of  siblinghood,  and  said,  "Hmm, 
that's  interesting.  " Apparently  at  random,  E then  "chose"  the  10-year- 
old,  who  was  to  serve  as  to  come  into  the  experimental  room  first. 
The  8-  or  12-year-old  sibling,  who  was  to  serve  as  T,  was  asked  to  wait 
outside  the  room.  As  S and  E entered,  S was  asked  to  sit  in  one  of  the 
chairs  near  the  crackers.  E sat  in  the  chair  at  the  side  of  the  table  near 
the  tape  recorder.  E then  instructed  S as ’follows: 
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I am  doing  some  work  for  a baking  company  in  Raleigh,  the  Capital 
Baking  Company.  They  make  bread,  cakes,  and  other  things  like  that 
to  sell  in  stores.  Every  now  and  then,  they  make  something  new, 
something  that  they  haven't  sold  before.  And,  before  they  put  it  in 
the  stores,  they  ask  people  to  try  it  to  see  if  it  is  good,  or  if  the 
recipe  needs  to  be  changed.  Right  now,  they're  working  on  a new 
vitamin,  health-food  cracker,  and  we  are  asking  people  of  different 
ages  to  try  them.  I asked  your  principal  if  some  of  the  children  here 
at  the  school  could  try  these  crackers  for  us.  What  I'd  like  you  to 
do,  if  you  would,  is  to  try  these  crackers.  Eat  as  many  of  them  as 
you  like.  Stop  when  you  feel  like  it.  Then  I want  to  ask  you  some 
questions  about  how  these  crackers  taste  to  you.  Here,  have  as 
many  as  you  like.  eats  until  he  stops.  ) Do  you  want  some  more? 

(S  eats  some  more  or  declines,  and  this  request  is  repeated  until  S 
does  decline.  ) 

The  number  of  crackers  eaten  by  S was  recorded.  The  questions 
on  the  Product  Test  Report  Sheet  about  the  taste,  whether  the  child  would 
buy  them,  and  whether  the  child  would  recommend  them  to  his  friends 
were  asked,  and  S's  responses  were  recorded.  In  addition,  based  upon 
comments,  grimaces  and  gestures,  and  overall  enthusiasm  while  eating 
the  crackers,  E made  a judgment  of  S's  true  liking  of  the  crackers.  ^ 

E then  instructed  ^ in  the  experimental  task: 

So  far,  no  one  has  eaten  very  many  of  these  crackers,  and  I guess 
you  can  see  why.  But  it  is  very  important  to  the  company  that  we 
give  these  crackers  a fair  test,  like  how  they  would  taste  after  some- 
one eats  a whole  bunch  of  them- -you  know- -if  a person  gets  used  to 
them  or  doesn't  mind  the  health-food  taste  after  a while.  I was  think- 
ing, since  the  next  person  I was  going  to  ask  to  try  these  crackers  is 
your  brother  (sister)- -I  was  wondering,  maybe- -maybe  you  could 
talk  him  (her)  into  eating  a bunch  of  these  cracker  s - -you  live  with 
him  (her)  and  know  his  (her)  eating  habits --do  you  think  you  could  do 
this?  (Some  affirmative  response  is  obtained.)  This  is  important 
to  the  company- -you'd  be  working  for  the  company  for  a little  while -- 


^Pretesting- showed  that  Ss  ate  few  crackers  but  tried  to  please  E 
by  reporting  that  they  liked  the  taste,  making  some  excuse  such  as  not 
being  hungry  to  explain  not  eating  more  of  them. 
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I'll  tell  you  what.  I'll  give  you  5^  for  each  cracker  you  can  get  him 
(her)  to  eat.  I really  don't  care  what  you  do  or  say,  just  as  long  as 
he  (she)  eats  a bunch  of  these  crackers.  Here's  what  I'm  going  to 

do.  I'll  go  out  and  tell to  come  in.  We'll  have  him  (her) 

sit  in  this  chair,  and  I'll  say  that  you've  been  through  this  already, 
and  that  you  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  that  I have  to  go  to  the 
office  for  a few  minutes,  but  that  I'll  be  back.  Then,  I'll  leave  for 
about  5 minutes.  You  get  him  (her)  to  eat  as  many  crackers  as  you 
can  while  I'm  gone.  When  I come  back.  I'll  ask  him  (her)  these 
questions,  and  then  we'll  figure  out  how  many  he  (she)  ate,  and  I'll 
pay  you  5^  for  each  one.  Do  you  have  the  idea? 

Any  questions  S had  were  answered  by  repeating  portions  of  these 
instructions.  The  crackers  that  had  been  eaten  by  S were  replaced  so 
that  the  plate  again  had  15  crackers.  Unobserved  by  S,  E switched  on 
the  tape  recorder  and  then  went  and  asked  T to  come  in.  T was  asked  to 
sit  in  the  other  chair  in  front  of  the  crackers  and  then  E said  to  T, 

" has  already  been  through  this  and  knows  what  it  is  about.  I 

need  to  go  to  the  principal's  office  for  a few  minutes  to  work  out  a 
scheduling  problem.  I'll  be  back  in  5 minutes.  " E then  left  S and  T in 
the  room  with  the  door  shut  for  5 minutes.  E re-entered  in  5 minutes 
and  asked  T the  questions  from  the  Product  Test  Report  Sheet.  Again, 
by  questioning  both  S and  T,  E judged  how  much  T truly  liked  the 
crackers.  Then,  the  number  of  crackers  eaten  by  T was  determined^ 
and  the  deal  between  ^ and  E was  explained  to  T.  Both  children  were 
paid  5^  apiece  for  each  cracker  eaten  by  T.  Before  being  excused,  the 
children  were  sworn  to  secrecy  about  crackers  and  about  money.  They 


^The  accuracy  of  the  number  of  crackers  eaten  by  T was  rechecked 
after  the  children  left  the  room  by  inspecting  the  room  for  hidden  crack- 
ers and  by  listening  to  the  tape  recording  (when  extant). 
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were  coached  about  how  to  handle  questions  from  teachers  or  classmates 
and  were  given  a specific  time,  such  as  the  end  of  the  school  day,  when 
they  could  talk  freely  about  the  bitter-cracker  session.  ^ 

The  bitter  crackers  used  in  the  experiment  were  commercially 
available  Triscuits  dipped  for  3 seconds  in  a hot  solution  of  2 grains  of 
quinine  sulfate  per  cup  of  water  and  then  dried  for  about  4 hours  (until 
crisp  again)  in  a 200°F  oven. 

This  experimental  procedure  yielded  the  following  measures:  E’s 
judgments  about  S's  and  about  T's  liking  of  the  crackers,  the  number  of 
crackers  eaten  freely  by  S,  and  the  number  of  crackers  eaten  by  T during 
the  5 -minute  influence  interval.  Liking  of  the  crackers  was  judged  on  a 
5-point  scale,  1 for  strong  disliking  to  5 for  strong  liking,  ^s  on  the 
average  were  judged  to  mildly  dislike  the  crackers,  while  Ts  were  judged 
to  moderately  dislike  them.  The  correlation  between  S LIKING  and 
T LIKING,  the  repeated-measure  correlation,  was  .40,  < .001.  This 

suggested  family  effects  of  either  similarity  in  liking  the  crackers  or 
similarity  in  willingness  to  display  disliking  of  them. 

Ts  on  the  average  ate  3.  17  crackers,  somewhat  fewer  than  Ts  in 
Braginsky's  study,  who  ate  4.32  crackers.  Since  Braginsky  did  not 

^During  these  discussions,  four  children  claimed  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  they  had  thought  it  was  about  siblings  (remem- 
bering the  letter  that  went  home),  but  that  they  all  changed  their  minds 
while  going  through  the  cracker  instructions.  No  children  reported 
prior  knowledge  of  crackers  or  money. 
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report  the  kind  of  crackers  or  the  strength  of  her  quinine  solution,  it  can 
only  be  concluded  that  the  crackers  used  here  were  somewhat  more  dis- 
tasteful than  those  used  in  her  study.  The  absence  of  this  comparison  is 
unfortunate  because  there  remained  a question  of  whether  it  was  more 
difficult  for  children  to  influence  a sibling  than  to  influence  a socio- 
metrically-neutral  peer.  The  distribution  of  the  number  of  crackers 
eaten  by  the  Ts  was  highly  skewed  and  a transformation  of  these  scores 
was  devised  by  setting  the  median  and  mean  equal  and  adjusting  intervals 
to  create  equal  appearing  tails  to  the  resultant  distribution.  The  values 
of  this  transformation,  as  well  as  the  frequency  distributions  for  all  Ss 
and  Ts  for  the  number  of  crackers  eaten  are  reported  in  Table  18, 
Appendix  D.  The  descriptive  statistics  for  the  number  of  crackers  eaten 
by  T and  for  the  transformed  scale,  T CRACKER,  are  also  shown  in 
Table  18. 

The  mean  number  of  crackers  eaten  by  S was  1.26,  but  this  result 
is  misleading  because  most  ^s  merely  tasted  a portion  of  one  cracker  but 
were  scored  as  eating  a whole  cracker.  The  scores  of  the  numbers  of 
crackers  eaten  by  the  ^s  were  also  transformed  using  the  values  developed 
for  transforming  the  number  of  crackers  eaten  by  T.  The  new  scale  for 
crackers  eaten  by  the  ^s  was  denoted  S CRACKER.  Group  means  for  the 
actual  number  of  crackers  eaten  by  ^s  and  by  Ts  as  well  as  the  group 
means  for  S CRACKER  and  T CRACKER  are  reported  in  Table  19, 
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The  correlation  between  S LIKING  and  S CRACKER  was  .42  and 
between  T LIKING  and  T CRACKER  was  .45,  both  significant  beyond  the 
< .001  level.  Because  LIKING  was  judged  by  E,  and  because  this 
judgment  was  based  upon  behavior  related  to  eating  these  crackers,  these 
correlations  are  not  surprising.  The  portion  of  the  variance  of  LIKING 
that  may  have  reflected  true  liking  of  the  crackers  needed  to  be  con- 
trolled while  assessing  hypotheses  involving  CRACKER.  For  this  reason 
measures  of  LIKING  were  used  as  covariates  in  statistical  analyses  of 
CRACKERS,  with  the  caution  that  LIKING  may  reflect  both  true  liking 
and  experimentally  induced  attitudes  toward  the  crackers. 

The  child- sibling  relationship 
measures:  questionnaire 
procedure  and  measures 

A questionnaire  was  developed  with  two  forms,  one  called.  You 

and  Your  Brother, and  one  called.  You  and  Your  Sister.  The  two  forms 

had  the  same  content  but  differed  in  language  to  fit  the  sex  of  the  child's 

sibling.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  measures  of  perceived 

child-sibling  similarity,  the  child's  interest  in  the  sibling,  child-sibling 

conflict  and  conflict  winning,  the  child's  outcome  level  (OL)  in  play  with 

the  sibling,  the  child's  outcome  level  in  play  with  his  best  playmate 

(CL  ),  and  how  much  the  child  experiences  high-  vs.  low-power-role 
alt 

consequences  in  his  interactions  with  the  sibling.  One  form  of  the 
questionnaire.  You  and  Your  Brother,  is  shown  in  Appendix  E.  . Several 
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additional  pages  of  items  relating  to  use  of  influence  techniques,  the 
results  of  which  are  not  reported  in  this  study,  were  omitted  from 
Appendix  E,  even  though  the  children  in  the  study  responded  to  them. 

Pretests  and  procedures  used 
with  the  questionnaire 

Pretests  of  the  questionnaire  booklet  showed  that  fifth  graders 
could  read  and  understand  the  questionnaire  with  a minimum  of  help  and 
questions.  It  was  found  that  giving  the  questionnaire  first  to  a sibling 
pair  so  alerted  them  not  only  to  the  purpose  of  the  bitter-cracker  ses- 
sion, but  also  to  many  latent  or  even  novel  (to  them)  techniques  for 
influencing  the  sibling,  that  the  influence  situation  lost  its  ability  to 
engage  the  children  in  a realistic  fashion.  The  children  became  silly, 
self-conscious,  and  full  of  questions  when  presented  with  the  influence 
situation  after  completing  the  questionnaire.  For  these  reasons,  in  the 
experimental  study,  the  questionnaire  was  administered  after  the  influ- 
ence situation,  usually  within  a few  days  but  not  more  than  a week  after 
the  bitter-cracker  session. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  children  in  small  same- 
age  groups  after  all  of  the  pairs  at  a school  had  completed  the  bitter - 
cracker  influence  procedure.  The  questionnaire  was  read  aloud  to  third 
graders  (8-year-old  Ts),  and  to  some  fifth  graders  with  poor  reading 
skills.  The  children  all  marked  their  own  answers  while  reading  along 
with  E or  while  reading  to  themselves.  Most  fifth  graders  read  the 
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questionnaire  to  themselves,  and  all  seventh  graders  did.  The  two  chil- 
dren in  a sibling  pair  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire  in  the  same  small 
group. 

Before  the  questionnaire  was  administered,  the  purpose  of  the 
bitter-cracker  session,  to  study  how  siblings  influence  each  other,  was 
explained  to  the  children.  They  were  then  asked  to  help  further  by 
responding  to  the  questionnaire.  Before  they  began  this,  their  questions 
were  answered  and  their  help,  by  giving  serious  and  thought-out  answers, 
was  asked. 

The  measure  of  perceived  similarity 

Part  A of  the  questionnaire  was  devised  to  measure  how  much  the 
child  saw  himself  as  similar  to  his  sibling  in  interests  and  in  tempera- 
ment as  these  translated  into  areas  of  shared  traits,  activities,  and 
preferences.  Based  upon  responses  from  10-year-olds  to  questions 
about  how  they  were  the  same  as  or  different  from  their  sibling  (Adams, 


Telling  the  children  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  at  this  point 
was  partly  the  result  of  not  having  obtained  a second  E to  conduct  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  study  and  was  partly  purposeful.  If  a second  E had  been 
used,  then  children  might  not  have  associated  the  questionnaire  with  the 
bitter-cracker  session.  What  changes  in  questionnaire  responses 
resulted  from  this  association  is  not  known.  The  purpose  in  telling  them, 
in  addition  to  answering  the  inevitable  questions  they  would  have  about  the 
link  between  crackers  and  siblings,  was  to  impress  upon  them  that  E had 
gone  to  some  effort  to  learn  about  them  and  about  an  important  part  of 
their  lives.  This  was  in  preparation  for  the  subsequent  request  that  they 
give  the  questionnaire  material  the  serious  consideration  that  E felt  it 
deserved. 
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1972),  the  questions  in  Part  A (see  Appendix  E)  reflected  the  frequently 
mentioned  areas  of  appearance,  grades  at  school,  and  preferred  foods, 
games,  jobs  at  home,  clothes,  TV  shows,  and  playmates. 

On  the  average,  the  children  in  the  present  study  reported  similar- 
ity one-third  of  the  time  on  these  items  (see  Table  20,  Appendix  F).  A 
child's  perceived  similarity  score,  PSIM,  was  obtained  by  summing  his 
"same"  responses  for  these  eight  items.  Correlations  among  the  items 
were  typically  low  and  positive;  correlations  between  the  items  and  PSIM 
were  moderate  and  positive;  and  repeated-measure  correlations  for  the 
items  (S  with  T)  and  for  the  scale  (S  PSIM  with  T PSIM)  were  low 
and  positive,  the  last  being  . 16,  < . 05  (see  Table  21,  Appendix  F). 

The  split-half  reliabilities  for  S+T  PSIM  and  for  S-T  PSIM  were  only 
moderate --both  were  . 45  - -reflecting  sizable  heterogeneity  of  item  con- 
tent within  the  PSIM  scale.  S+T  PSIM  and  S-T  PSIM  scores  were  used 
as  the  measures  of  perceived  similarity  for  each  pair.  Group  means 
and  the  standard  deviations  of  measures  of  PSIM  are  reported  in  Table  22, 
Appendix  F.  . 

The  measure  of  interest 
in  the  sibling 

Part  B of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  E)  posed  six  questions, 
most  of  which  have  been  asked  before  by  investigators  of  sibling- status 
effects.  Questions  A,  B,  and  E ask  about  the  closeness  of  the  friendship 
with  the  sibling,  about  the  strength  of  the  wish  to  change  places  with  the 
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sibling,  and  about  the  amount  of  play  with  the  sibling.  Responses  were 
made  on  a 5 -point  scale,  high  scores  indicating  more  friendship,  more 
wish  to  change,  and  more  play.  For  convenience,  scores  from  these 
items  were  called  FRIEND,  CHANGE,  and  AMTPLAY.  These  three 
items  were  assumed  to  reflect  three  different  aspects  of  a child's  valuing 
of  his  sibling's  behavior  and  capabilities  as  this  valuing  translated  into 
the  child's  feelings  and  actions  toward  the  sibling.  The  sum  of  the 
child's  scores  on  FRIEND,  CHANGE,  and  AMTPLAY  served  as  the 
measure  of  his  interest  in  his  sibling,  INTR. 

The  intercorrelations  among  items  for  INTR  show  that  S CHANGE 
correlated  negatively  with  S AMTPLAY,  T FRIEND,  and  T AMTPLAY. 
Other  correlations  among  items  were  low  to  moderate  in  size  and  were 
positive.  Correlations  between  the  items  and  INTR  were  moderate  to 
high  and  positive.  Repeated-measure  correlations  (S  with  T)  were 
moderate  and  positive  except,  again,  for  CHANGE  where  a zero  correla- 
tion was  obtained  (see  Table  23,  Appendix  F).  Split-half  reliability  was 
estimated  from  averages  of  correlations  between  all  combinations  of 
two  items  with  one  item.  The  split-half  reliabilities  of  S+T  INTR  and  of 
S-T  INTR  were  low,  . 30  and  . 36.  Such  low  scale  reliabilities,  along 
with  the  negative  inter-item  correlations,  indicated  that  INTR  is  not  a 
homogeneous  scale.  For  this  reason,  results  obtained  using  INTR  may 
require  some  extra  caution  in  their  interpretation.  Group  means  and 
the  standard  deviations  of  the  measures  of  INTR  are  presented  in 
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Table  24,  Appendix  F. 

The  measure  of  winning 
in  sibling  conflict 

Questions  C and  D of  Part  B of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  E) 
asked  about  the  amount  of  conflict,  fights  and  arguments,  between  the 
child  and  his  sibling  and  about  who  wins  these  fights  and  arguments,  the 
child  or  the  sibling.  The  scores  of  children's  responses  to  item  C 
(amount  of  conflict)  served  as  the  variable,  CONFLICT.  Item  D,  about 
winning,  had  been  written  so  that  a high  score  would  mean  that  the  sibling 
more  often  won  the  sibling  fights  and  arguments.  Scores  on  this  item 
were  reversed  and  the  resultant  scale,  WINS,  served  as  the  measure  of 
how  much  the  child  wins  in  conflicts  with  his  sibling.  WINS,  as  is  later 
discussed,  was  used  in  the  overall  measure  of  reported  power  over  the 
sibling. 

The  measure  of  dependence 
upon  the  sibling 

Part  C of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  E)  was  devised  to  mea- 
sure the  outcome  level  of  the  child  in  play  with  his  sibling.  This  mea- 
sure centered  upon  how  well  the  child  expected  playing  with  the  sibling 
to  pay  off  in  terms  of  meeting  his  needs  for  peer  companionship  and  for 
peer  play.  A vignette  about  a fantasized  future  play  interval  established 
a set  about  expected  outcomes  in  play  with  the  sibling.  Four  questions 
compared  the  positive  outcomes  of  fun  and  excitement,  a sense  of 
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companionship  and  friendship,  the  chance  to  engage  in  favored  activities, 
and  the  receipt  of  preferred  behaviors  from  the  sibling  with  the  corre- 
sponding negative  outcomes  of  dullness  and  boredom,  loneliness  and 
lack  of  companionship,  inability  to  engage  in  preferred  behaviors,  and 
the  receipt  of  disliked  behaviors  from  the  sibling.  Each  question  was 
answered  on  a 5 -point  scale;  high  scores  meant  high  outcomes.  The 
sum  of  the  child's  scores  on  the  four  questions  served  as  the  measure  of 
his  outcome  level  in  play  with  his  sibling,  OL. 

Part  D of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  E)  was  designed  to  mea- 
sure the  child's  outcome  level  in  play  with  his  most  likely  and  best  play- 
mate, that  is,  a measure  of  his  CL  . First,  the  child  was  asked  to 

alt 

think  of  the  child,  other  than  his  sibling,  with  whom  he  would  most  likely 
play,  and  if  there  was  more  than  one,  with  whom  he  would  most  prefer 
to  play.  After  having  written  down  this  child's  name  and  after  having 
read  a vignette  about  a future  play  interval  with  this  playmate,  the  child 
answered  the  same  four  questions  as  he  had  about  play  with  the  sibling, 
but  this  time  about  play  with  the  named  best  playmate.  The  sum  of  the 
child's  scores  on  these  four  items  served  as  the  measure  of  his  outcome 
level  in  play  with  his  best  alternative,  CLALT. 

The  difference  between  a child's  OL  and  his  CLALT  served  as  the 
measure  of  how  dependent,  DEPEND,  the  child  was  upon  the  sibling  for 
satisfying  outcomes  as  related  to  meeting  his  needs  for  peer  companion- 
ship and  play.  The  individual  items'  contributions  to  DEPEND  are 
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shown  in  Table  25,  Appendix  F.  Interestingly,  in  response  to  each  of 

these  four  items  used  to  measure  OL,  CL.  , , and  their  difference, 

alt 

DEPEND,  children  reported  better  outcomes  with  their  best  playmate 
than  they  reported  with  their  sibling;  in  terms  of  expected  outcomes,  the 
children  reported  more  dependence  upon  the  friend  than  upon  the  sibling; 
the  overall  measure  of  dependence  upon  the  sibling,  DEPEND,  was 
negative. 

Correlations  among  the  four  dependence  item  scores  were  low  to 
moderate  in  size  and  were  positive.  Their  correlations  with  DEPEND 
were  moderately  high  and  positive.  Only  the  "fun  vs.  boredom"  item 
and  DEPEND  showed  significant  repeated-measure  correlations,  . 21  and 
.24  (see  Table  26,  Appendix  F).  The  split-haK  reliabilities  for  S+T  and 
for  S-T  DEPEND  were  . 66  and  . 53,  respectively,  showing  moderate 
scale  reliability.  Group  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  measures 
of  DEPEND  are  presented  in  Table  27,  Appendix  F. 

The  measure  of  power 
over  the  sibling 

Part  E of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  F)  was  designed  to  assess 
how  frequently  the  child  experienced  high-  vs.  low-power  role  conse- 
quences in  the  sibling  relationship.  Based  on  the  discussion  in  the 
review  of  power  theory,  12  basic  experiential  consequences  were 
delineated  that  were  assumed  to  be  experienced  by  the  person  playing 
for  the  moment  the  high-power-role.  In  addition,  the  12  corresponding 
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low-power  experiential  consequences  were  delineated. 

The  high-power-role  consequences  were  as  follows: 

1.  Able  to  realize  relationship  relevant  goals 

2.  Enjoys  high  esteem 

3.  Has  confidence  of  good  outcomes  or  at  least  satisfactory 
outcomes 

4.  Able  to  act  in  a dominant  fashion 

5.  Able  to  win  in  competition 

6.  Able  to  control  neutral  objects  and  territory 

7.  Able  to  get  a better  deal  from  peers 

8.  Has  little  need  to  monitor  or  to  be  careful  about  his  own 
behavior 

9.  Able  to  be  independent  of  the  other's  behavior 

10.  Feels  idealized  and  copied 

11.  Feels  he  ought  to  be  obeyed 

12.  Feels  he  has  important  things  to  show  or  teach  the  other 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  corresponding  low-power  -role  conse 

quences  were  as  follows: 

1.  Feels  frustration  of  relationship  relevant  goals 

2.  Suffers  low  esteem 

3.  Has  unsureness  of  future  good  outcomes 

4.  Acts  submissive 

5.  Loses  or  fears  loss  in  competition 

6.  Feels  unable  to  control  neutral  objects  or  territory 
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7.  Gets  a poorer  deal  from  peers 

8.  Must  monitor  his  behavior  carefully 

9.  Feels  dependent  or  at  the  mercy  of  the  other's  behavior 

10.  Idealizes  and  imitates  the  other 

11.  Feels  he  should  obey  the  other 

12.  Feels  a need  to  be  taught  and  shown  things  by  the  other 

From  these  12  bipolar  concepts  of  high-  and  low-power-role  conse- 
quences, 24  yes -no  questions  were  devised,  one  for  each,  that  corre- 
sponded as  well  as  possible  to  what  children  in  a sibling  relationship  i 

I 

might  experience.  These  questions  were  then  randomized  and  became  the 
items  for  Part  E of  the  questionnaire.  Table  28,  Appendix  F,  shows  the 
proportion  of  ^s  and  Ts  in  the  groups  responding  "yes"  to  each  of  these 
questions.  In  Table  28,  the  items  are  grouped  by  the  original  conse- 
quences from  which  they  were  devised.  The  sum  of  the  "yes"  responses 
on  the  12  high-power  items  less  the  number  of  "yes"  responses  on  the  12 
low-power  items  served  for  each  child  as  the  measure  of  his  reported 
role  power,  denoted  ROLEPOW. 

The  sum  of  ROLEPOW  and  WINS  (the  previously  reported  measure 
of  winning  in  sibling  conflict)  served  as  the  child's  measure  of  his  overall 
power  over  his  sibling,  POWER.  The  correlation  between  S WINS  and 
S ROLEPOW  was  . 37  and  the  correlation  between  T WINS  and  T ROLEPOW 
was  .29;  both  were  significant,  < .001.  The  correlations  among  the 
item-pairs  of  ROLEPOW  and  between  these  item-pairs  and  WINS  ranged 
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from  significant-low -negative  to  significant-moderate -positive.  The 
correlations  between  ROLEPOW  item-pairs  and  WINS  with  the  total 
scale,  POWER,  were  positive,  low  to  moderate  in  size,  and  nearly  all 
significant.  The  repeated-measure  correlations  for  S and  T scores  of 
ROLEPOW,  WINS,  and  POWER  were  negative  and  significant,  -.  29, 

-.37,  and  -.40,  respectively,  all£<.001.  Table  29,  Appendix  F, 
summarizes  these  findings.  The  split-half  reliability  of  S+T  ROLEPOW 
was  low,  . 29,  while  the  split-half  reliability  of  S-T  ROLEPOW  was 
moderate,  . 56.  These  reliability  measures  suggest  that  the  ROLEPOW 
scale  is  much  more  reliable  as  a measure  of  power  differences  between 
siblings  than  it  is  of  their  jointly  reported  power  over  one  another.  The 
negative  repeated-measure  correlations  mean  that  if  one  child  in  a pair 
reported  high  power,  the  other  tended  to  report  low  power.  The  S-T 
POWER  scale,  then,  is  a fairly  homogeneous  measure  of  reported  power 
differences  in  the  sibling  pairs.  Group  means  and  standard  deviations  of 
the  measures  of  POWER  are  presented  in  Table  30,  Appendix  F. 

Reliability  and  validity  of 
the  questionnaire  scales 

None  of  the  questionnaire  scales,  PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  nor 
POWER  have  been  administered  to  other  groups  than  the  sibling  pairs  in 
this  study.  No  repeated  administrations  were  made  with  these  children. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  known  about  the  test-retest  reliability  of  these 
measures.  The  items  of  INTR  have  been  asked  of  children  in  previous 
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studies  and  have  shown  moderately  consistent  results  in  terms  of  showing 
sibling- status  effects  suggesting  at  least  their  relevance  to  the  basic 
sibling -status  question.  These  items  have  not  been  combined  into  a scale 
like  INTR  before.  The  validity  of  the  scales  is  uncertain.  Even  for  items 
used  in  prior  studies,  there  were  no  validations  of  children's  reports. 
Investigators  of  sibling -status  effects  have  relied  upon  the  face  validity 
of  the  items  used  to  solicit  reports  from  children.  Results  using  these 
scales  were  interpreted  with  the  caution  that  scale  reliability  and  validity 
had  not  been  established.  The  use  of  a behavioral  measure  of  influence 
success  in  this  study  was  hoped  to  begin  to  establish  some  behavioral 
validity  for  children's  questionnaire  and  interview  reports  of  events  and 
conditions  within  the  sibling  relationship. 

Procedures  Used  and  Results  Required 
to  Test  the  Hypotheses 

Two  types  of  hypotheses  were  stated;  hypotheses  1-4  stated 
expected  relationships  between  sibling -status  variables  and  the  major 
dependent  variables;  hypotheses  5-9  stated  expected  relationships  among 
the  major  dependent  variables.  The  statistical  procedures  used  to 
analyze  the  measures  made  in  the  study  and  the  specific  results  required 
to  confirm  these  hypotheses  will  be  reported  in  this  section. 

Procedures  used  and  results  required 
to  test  hypotheses  1-4 

These  four  hypotheses  stated  specific  effects  of  sibling -status  upon 
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reports  and  measures  of  sibling  relationships.  A child's  position,  sex, 
sex-of-sibling,  and  similarity -of -sex  with  the  sibling  were  each  hypothe- 
sized to  have  an  effect  upon  his  perceived  similarity  to,  interest  in, 
dependence  upon,  power  over,  and  ability  to  influence  his  sibling.  In  the 
ANOVA  (analysis  of  variance)  design,  the  position  of  ^ in  the  pair  (older 
vs.  younger)  was  controlled  by  factor  A,  T-AGE  (T-8  vs.  T-12).  The 
sex  of  ^ in  the  pair  was  controlled  by  factor  B,  S-SEX  (male  vs.  female). 
The  sex  of  T in  the  pair  was  controlled  by  factor  C,  T-SEX  (male  vs. 
female).  And  the  similarity-of-sex  of  ^ and  T was  controlled  by  the 
first-level  interaction  BC  (same-sex  vs.  cross -sex).  The  questionnaire 
scales,  PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  and  POWER,  and  the  behavioral  mea- 
sure, T CRACKER,  were  used  as  the  measures  of  the  dependent  vari- 
ables for  which  the  hypotheses  specified  sibling -status  effects. 

Tests  of  subhypotheses  e of  hypotheses  1-4  about  sibling -status 
effects  upon  influence  success  were  made  by  the  straightforward  use  of 
significant  Fs  in  the  ANOVA  of  T CRACKER.  Tests  of  the  subhypotheses 
a,  b,  c,  and  d about  sibling -status  effects  upon  questionnaire  variables 
were  more  complex  due  both  to  the  repeated  measures  of  the  dependent 
variables  and  to  the  "child -sibling"  terminology  of  the  hypotheses  vs. 
the  "S-T"  terminology  of  the  design  by  which  groups  were  formed.  Where 
repeated  measures  were  obtained  (in  the  measures  of  PSIM,  INTR, 
DEPEND,  and  POWER)  S+T  and  S-T  scores  for  each  pair  were  used  to 
represent  pair  behavior  on  each  such  variable. 
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The  logic  by  which  the  needed  results  for  confirmation  of  hypotheses 
1-4,  parts  a-d,  were  derived  is  presented  in  detail  in  Appendix  G.  As  is 
explained  there,  specific  sets  of  both  significant  Fs  and  zero-effects  for 
contrasts  A,  B,  C,  and  BC  for  the  S+T  and  S-T  scores  of  a dependent 
variable  were  needed  in  order  to  confirm  parts  of  the  hypotheses.  These 
patterns  of  required  results  to  confirm  parts  a-d  were  complex  because 
half  of  the  questionnaire  scores  were  contributed  by  Ss  and  half  were 
contributed  by  Ts  while  the  factor  contrasts  were  made  across  groups  set 
up  to  correspond  only  to  the  sibling -status  of  the  ^s.  Particularly  com- 
plex were  the  patterns  of  significant  results  needed  to  confirm  hypotheses 
about  sex-of-child  and  sex-of  sibling  effects  (hypotheses  2 and  3).  Results 
for  four  contrasts,  both  the  B and  the  C for  both  the  S+T  and  the  S-T 
scores,  of  a dependent  variable  were  needed  to  confirm  the  independent 
effects  of  both  sex-of-child  and  sex-of  sibling. 

With  these  considerations  and  with  those  reported  in  Appendix  G, 
the  specific  results  required  in  analysis  of  variance  of  the  dependent 
variables  to  confirm  the  hypotheses  can  be  stated.  A different  result  or 
set  of  results  v/as  required  for  each  sub  hypothesis.  These  required 
results  are  reported  in  the  following  paragraphs  and  are  summarized  in 
Table  3. 

Results  required  to  confirm 
hypothesis  1 

For  parts  a-d,  the  A contrast  in  the  ANOVA  of  S+T  scores 
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measured  age-range  effects  while  the  A contrast  in  the  ANOVA  of  S-T 
scores  measured  position  effects.  Position  effects  were  predicted  while 
age-range  effects  were  not.  Significant  Fs  for  S+T  and  zero-effects  for 
S-T  scores  were  sought  for  the  A contrasts.  For  part  e,  the  A contrast 
in  the  ANOVA  of  T CRACKER  measured  position  effects.  The  specific 
A-contrast  results  required  to  confirm  the  parts  of  hypothesis  1 were  as 
follows : 

1.  H-la--a  significant  F and  negative  means -comparison  for  S-T 
PSIM  and  zero-effects  for  S+T  PSIM 

2.  H-lb--a  significant  F and  negative  means -comparison  for  S-T 
INTR  and  zero-effects  for  S+T  INTR 

3.  H-lc--a  significant  F and  negative  means -comparison  for  S-T 
DEPEND  and  zero-effects  for  S+T  DEPEND 

4.  H-ld--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for  S-T 
POWER  and  zero-effects  for  S+T  POWER 

5.  H-le--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for 
T CRACKER 

Results  required  to  confirm 
hypotheses  2 and  3 

No  simple  statement  can  be  made  about  the  meanings  of  the  B and 
C contrasts  in  ANOVAS  of  S+T  or  of  S-T  scores.  Appendix  G traces  the 
derivations  of  required  results  for  hypotheses  2 and  3,  parts  a-d.  The 
particular  results  specified  here  were  taken  from  Table  32,  Appendix  G. 
For  part  e,  the  B contrast  (S-SEX)  measured  the  effects  of  the  influenc- 
ing child's  sex,  and  the  C contrast  (T-SEX)  measured  the  effects  of  the 
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influenced  child's  sex.  The  specific  B and  C contrast  results  required  to 
confirm  parts  of  hypotheses  2 and  3 were  as  follows: 

1.  H-2a  and  H-3a--a  significant  F and  negative  means -comparison 
for  contrast  3 of  S-T  PSIM  and  a significant  F and  positive 
means -comparison  for  contrast  C of  S-T  PSIM  and  zero-effects 
for  contrasts  B and  C for  S+T  PSIM 

2.  H-2b  and  H-3b--a  significant  F and  negative  means -comparison 
for  contrast  B of  S-T  INTR  and  a significant  F and  positive 
means -comparison  for  contrast  C of  S-T  INTR  and  zero-effects 
for  contrasts  B and  C for  S+T  INTR 

3.  H-2c  and  H-3c--a  significant  F and  negative  means -comparison 
for  contrast  B of  S-T  DEPEND  and  a significant  F and  positive 
means -comparison  for  contrast  C of  S-T  DEPEND  and  zero- 
effects  for  contrasts  B and  C for  S+T  DEPEND 

4.  H-2d  and  H-3d--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison 
for  contrast  B for  S-T  POWER  and  a significant  F and  negative 
means -comparison  for  contrast  C for  S-T  POWER  and  zero- 
effects  for  contrasts  B and  C for  S+T  POWER 

5.  H-2e--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for 
contrast  B for  T CRACKER 

6.  H-3e--a  significant  F and  negative  means -comparison  for 
contrast  C for  T CRACKER 

Results  required  to  confirm 
hypothesis  4 

For  parts  a-d,  the  BC  contrast  for  S+T  scores  measured  how  much 
the  two  children  in  the  same-sex  pairs  together  reported  more  of  the 
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variable  than  the  two  children  in  cross -sex  pairs  reported,  while  the  BC 
contrast  for  S-T  scores  measured  an  interaction  between  age-range  and 
similarity-of-sex  for  differences  in  the  two  children's  reports.  For 
part  e,  the  BC  contrast  in  the  ANOVA  of  T CRACKER  compared  crackers 
eaten  by  Ts  in  same-sex  vs.  cross-sex  pairs.  The  specific  BC-contrast 
results  required  to  confirm  the  parts  of  hypothesis  4 were  as  follows: 

1.  H-4a--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for  S+T 
PSIM  and  zero-effects  for  S-T  PSIM 

2.  H-4b--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for  S+T 
INTR  and  zero-effects  for  S-T  INTR 

3.  H-4c--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for  S+T 
DEPEND  and  zero-effects  for  S-T  DEPEND  • 

4.  H-4d--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for  S+T 
POWER  and  zero-effects  for  S-T  POWER 

5.  H-4e--a  significant  F and  positive  means -comparison  for 
T CRACKER 

The  rationale  and  use  of  MANOVA 
to  test  hypotheses  1-4 

Because  the  required  results  to  confirm  these  hypotheses  involved 
9 dependent  measures  made  upon  the  same  subjects  and  because  there 
were  to  be  36  F ratios  to  be  tested  for  significance  (see  Table  3),  there 
needed  to  be  assurances  that  significant  F ratios  were  not  due  primarily 
to  the  correlated,  non-independent  nature  of  these  independent  variables, 
rather  than  to  their  individual  variations  across  groups.  For  this 
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reason,  multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  MANOVA,  was  used  to  analyze 
these  data  and  to  test  these  hypotheses.  The  MANOVA  program  used^ 
provided  statements  about  covariation  of  the  dependent  variables  within 
the  groups,  as  well  as  statements  as  to  how  well  these  variables,  the 
criteria,  taken  together  predicted  the  groupings  formed  by  the  contrasts. 
The  MANOVA  program  also  calculated  the  ANOVAS  for  each  variable 
and  these  ANOVA  results  were  used  to  test  hypotheses  1-4.  In  addition 
to  PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  POWER,  and  T CRACKER  scores  as  criteria, 
the  two  demographic  variables,  S-AGE  and  DEMOSTAT,  which  had  shown 
significant  differences  among  groups,  were  entered  as  covariates  into 
MANOVA.  To  assure  that  LIKING,  which  correlated  moderately  with 
T CRACKER,  was  not  causing  or  obscuring  sibling- status  effects  upon 
T CRACKER,  a second  ANOVA  was  computed  for  T CRACKER  with 
T LIKING  as  an  additional  covariate. 

Procedures  used  and  results  required 
to  test  hypotheses  5-9 

These  hypotheses  stated  expected  linear  relationships  among  the 
dependent  variables.  These  linear  relationships  were  to  be  independent 
of  sibling -status  effects.  The  questionnaire  scales,  PSIM,  INTR, 
DEPEND,  and  POWER,  and  the  behavioral  measure,  T CRACKER,  were 
used  as  the  measures  of  the  dependent  variables.  These  hypotheses 

^E.  Kramer,  MANOVA  Program,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Program  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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specified  correlations  between  pairs  of  variables.  There  were  several 
sources  of  error  each  requiring  statistical  control  in  tests  of  these 
hypotheses.  These  sources  of  error  were  multiple  correlations  with  the 
demographic  variables,  sibling -status  effects,  multiple-dependent- 
measure  effects,  and  repeated-measure  effects.  Multiple  regression 
analysis  was  used  to  test  each  correlation  specified  by  the  hypotheses. 

One  correlate  served  as  the  criterion  variable,  and  all  of  the  variables 
required  for  statistical  control  were  entered  on  the  first  step  prior  to  the 
last-step  entry  of  the  other  correlate.  A significant  contribution  to  the 
overall  regression  equation  as  a result  of  the  entry  of  this  last,  hypothe- 
sized correlate  was  accepted  as  evidence  of  a^significant  correlation 
between  it  and  the  criterion. 

Choices  of  variables  that  were  to  be  controlled  by  first-step  entry 
into  these  regression  analyses  were  made  according  to  the  following 
descriptions.  As  was  decided  from  the  analysis  of  the  demographic 
variables  (above),  DEMOSTAT  was  entered  into  every  regression. 

Dummy  variables  were  constructed  for  each  contrast  that  was  shown  in 
MANOVA  to  be  predicted  at  least  moderately  by  the  dependent  variables. 
These  dummy  variables  were  entered  in  each  regression  analysis  to 
control  for  false  correlation  due  to  grouped-data  effects,  and  to  make 
the  resultant  test  of  the  correlation  independent  of  sibling -status  effects. 

In  those  analyses  involving  correlates  which  had  repeated  measures, 
these  repeated  measures  were  entered  to  control  for  the  non-independence 
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of  repeated  measures.  Other  dependent  variables  correlating  v/ith  both 
of  the  correlates  being  tested  were  entered  to  control  for  the  effects  of 
such  mutual  correlations.  And  finally,  the  measure  of  judgments  of  how 
much  T liked  the  crackers,  T LIKING,  was  entered  into  the  test  of 
hypothesis  9 because  of  the  high  correlation  between  T LIKING  and 
T CRACKER. 

Hypotheses  8 and  9 specify  correlations  between  variables  which 
have  single  scores  for  sibling  pairs  and,  therefore,  required  no  repeated- 
measures  controls.  Hypotheses  5,  6,  and  7 specified  correlations 
between  variables  with  repeated  measures  so  their  tests  did  require  such 
control.  The  S+T  and  S-T  scores  were  not  used  here  because  these 
scores  could  not  be  reinterpreted  to  provide  evidence  about  the  hypoth- 
eses. Instead,  tests  were  made  upon  correlations  for  all  Ss  and  upon 
correlations  for  all  Ts  for  the  measures  of  the  variables  hypothesized  to 
be  correlated.  In  these  instances  both  the  ^ correlation  and  the  T corre- 
lation were  required  to  be  significant  to  confirm  the  hypothesis. 

With  these  procedures  and  rules  for  assessing  the  significance  of 
correlations  between  two  dependent  variables,  hypotheses  5-9  can  be 
restated  in  terms  of  the  results  required  to  confirm  them  as  follows: 

1.  H-5--S  INTR  will  be  positively  correlated  with  S PSIM  and 

T INTR  will  be  positively  correlated  with  T PSIM 


2. 


H-6--S  DEPEND  will  be  positively  correlated  with  S INTR  and 
T DEPEND  will  be  positively  correlated  with  T INTR 
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3.  H-7--S  POWER  will  be  positively  correlated  with  T DEPEND 
and  T POWER  will  be  positively  correlated  with  S DEPEND 

4.  H-8--S-T  POWER  will  be  negatively  correlated  with  S-T 
DEPEND 

5.  H-9--T  CRACKER  will  be  positively  correlated  with  S-T 
POWER 
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CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

The  results  are  presented  in  two  sections.  The  results  to  test 
hypotheses  stating  effects  of  sibling- status  upon  the  dependent  variables 
are  presented  first.  The  results  to  test  hypotheses  stating  correlations 
among  the  dependent  variables  are  presented  second.  Additional  results, 
primarily  of  sibling -status  effects  upon  items  used  to  constitute  the 
dependent  variable  scales,  will  be  presented  in  support  of  the  discussion 
of  the  results  in  the  subsequent  chapter. 

Results  to  Test  Hypotheses  of 
Sibling -Status  Effects 

The  MANOVA  results  are  presented  first.  Then  the  univariate 
ANOVA  results  are  presented  for  the  dependent  variables,  PSIM,  INTR, 
DEPEND,  POWER,  and  T CRACKER.  The  section  ends  with  a summary 
of  results  showing  which  parts  of  hypotheses  1-4  about  the  expected 
effects  of  position,  sex,  sex-of-sibling,  and  similarity-of-sex  were 
realized  in  the  study. 
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The  MANOVA  results 

MANOVA  was  computed  with  S+T  and  S-T  scores  of  PSIM,  INTR, 
DEPEND,  and  POWER  as  well  as  the  single  score,  T CRACKER,  as 
criteria,  and  with  S-AGE  and  DEMOSTAT  as  covariates.  The  MANOVA 
was  computed  to  assess  how  much  and  in  what  ways  the  interdependence 
of  the  criteria  related  to  the  groupings  of  the  data  formed  by  the  2x2x2 
ANOVA  contrasts.  The  MANOVA  results  provided  a picture  of  how  and 
how  well  each  of  the  independent  ANOVA  contrasts  was  multiply  discrim- 
inated by  the  criteria.  Such  a picturing  of  the  data  enabled  conclusions 
about  which  of  the  ANOVA  results  would  be  unique  and  which  would  be 
partly  determined  by  intercorrelations  among  the  dependent  variables. 
Those  ANOVA  results  which  were  correlated  were  to  be  interpreted 
together  as  part  of  the  same  result. 

MANOVA  computed  a multiple  discriminant  function  for  the  largest 
root  of  the  within-cell  regression  of  the  covariates  and  computed  a 
multiple  discriminant  function  for  the  prediction  of  each  of  the  contrasts 
by  the  criteria.  The  within-cells  correlations  used  for  these  computa- 
tions are  reported  in  Table  3 3,  Appendix  H,  For  each  discriminant 
function  MANOVA  computed  the  Wilkes -Lambda  F for  the  variance 
accounted  for  by  the  function,  the  multiple  R of  the  canonical  correlation 
between  the  criteria  and  the  discriminated  function,  and  standardized 
Beta  weights  for  the  criteria  showing  their  contributions  to  the  discrimi- 
nation. These  results  are  presented  in  Table  4. 
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The  results  showed  that  the  within-cells  multiple  regression  of  the 
covariates  did  not  account  for  a significant  proportion  of  the  within-cells 
variance,  > . 50.  The  data  also  showed  that  the  criteria  together  were 
able  to  discriminate  multiply  two  of  the  cell  groupings  formed  by  the 
contrasts  at  a significant  level,  and  were  nearly  able  to  discriminate 
significantly  a third.  These  results,  where  the  criteria  sizably  discrim- 
inated the  contrasts,  were  as  follows: 

1 . Contrast  A (position  effects),  F = 7. 490,  ^ = 9,91,  £<  .001 

2.  Contrast  BC  (similarity-of-sex  effects),  F = 2.449,  ^ = 9,91, 

2^  = .015 

3.  Contrast  C (T-sex  effects),  F = 1. 700,  ^=9,91,  2.  = • 100 

The  Wilkes -Lambda  Fs  for  the  B,  AB,  AC,  and  ABC  multiple 

discriminant  functions  were  not  significant,  > . 50. 

The  standardized  Beta  weights  for  the  contribution  of  each  criterion 
to  each  of  the  multiple  discriminant  functions  are  also  presented  in 
Table  4.  Beta  weights  for  the  prediction  of  the  significantly  discriminated 
contrasts  were  considered  interpretable  while  those  of  the  nondiscrimi- 
nated  contrasts  were  considered  not  reliably  interpretable.  Looking  then 
only  at  the  large  Beta  weights  for  the  three  contrasts  found  sizably 
determined  by  the  criteria,  only  S-T  POWER  contributed  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  contrast  A;  measures  of  PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  and  POWER 
each  contributed  moderately  to  the  discrimination  of  contrast  BC;  and 
T CRACKER  made  a large,  and  INTR  made  a small  contribution  to  the 
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discrimination  of  contrast  C, 

Noting  that  contrasts  in  the  analysis  of  variance  model  are  statisti- 
cally independent  and  noting  that  different  criteria  discriminated  each  of 
the  sizably-discriminated  contrasts  (only  INTR  made  a contribution  to 
more  than  one  of  these  contrasts),  the  MANOVA  results  provided  a 
picture  of  three  basically  independent  sibling -status  effects  upon  the 
dependent  variables.  With  the  exception  of  a small  contribution  by  INTR, 
the  MANOVA  results  showed  virtually  no  relationship  between  the 
behavioral  measure  of  ability  to  influence  the  sibling,  T CRACKER,  and 
the  questionnaire  measures,  at  least  in  terms  of  sibling-status  effects 
upon  these  measures.  These  results  suggest  that  there  was  a singular 
relationship  between  differences  in  children's  power,  S-T  POWER,  and 
position  in  the  sibling  pair;  that  there  was  an  intercorrelated  effect  among 
PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  and  POWER  as  they  related  to  similarity-of -sex; 
and  that  there  was  a nearly  singular  relationship  between  influence 
success,  T CRACKER,  and  sex  of  the  target  child,  T-SEX,  in  the  sibling 
pair.  The  univariate  ANOVA  results  were  expected  to  clarify  this 
MANOVA  picturing  of  three  major  and  independent  effects  between  sibling- 
status  and  the  dependent  variables. 

Univariate  ANOVA  results  to 
test  hypotheses  1-4 

The  univariate  ANOVA  results  are  presented  in  the  following  order; 
results  to  test  hypotheses  1 about  position  effects;  results  to  test 
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hypotheses  2 and  3 about  sex-of-child  and  sex-of-sibling  effects;  results 
to  test  hypothesis  4 about  sex-of-sibling  effects;  and  additional  results 
obtained  but  not  hypothesized.  The  summaries  of  the  ANOVAS  for  the 
dependent  variables,  including  a second  ANOVA  of  T CRACKER  with 
T LIKING  as  an  additional  covariate,  are  presented  in  Tables  5-10,  ^ 


Results  to  test  hypothesis  1: 
position  effects 

Hypothesis  1 stated  that  the  older  child  in  a pair  would  report  less 
perceived  similarity,  less  interest,  and  less  dependence,  but  would 
report  more  power  and  show  more  influence  success  than  would  the 
younger  child.  Confirmations  of  these  predictions  were  sought  in  the 
A contrasts  in  the  ANOVA  findings  (see  Table  3). 

Confirmation  of  parts  a-c  of  hypothesis  1 required  significant  F 
ratios  and  negative  means -comparisons  for  the  S-T,  A contrasts  and 
zero-effects  for  the  S+T,  A contrasts  in  ANOVAS  of  S+T  and  S-T  PSIM, 
INTR,  and  DEPEND.  Results  in  Tables  5-7  show  that  none  of  the  Fs  for 
the  A contrasts  for  these  variables  were  significant.  Parts  a-c  of 
hypothesis  1 were  not  confirmed.  The  older  child  did  not  report  less 
perceived  similarity  to,  interest  in,  or  dependence  upon  the  sibling  than 


^All  ANOVA  results  including  those  from  MANOVA  were  computed 
or  recomputed  by  the  ANOVA  subprogram  of  SPSS  in  order  to  make 
rounding  and  significance  levels  uniform  in  this  report.  Univariate 
MANOVA  results  and  SPSS  ANOVA  results  were  essentially  identical. 
Specifically  the  SPSS-6  (Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences) 
ANOVA  subprogram  was  used. 
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Table  5 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for 

Measures 

of  Perceived  Similarity 

Source  SS 

df 

MS  F p 

S+T  PSIM 


Covariates 

12. 855 

2 

6.428 

1.  039 

. 359 

S-AGE 

7.749 

1 

7.  749 

1. 253 

,265 

DEMOSTAT 

5.  785 

1 

5.  785 

0.  935 

-- 

A T-AGE 

5.248 

1 

5.  248 

0.  848 

— • 

B S-SEX 

1.  174 

1 

1.  174 

0.  190 

-- 

C T-SEX 

0.  182 

1 

0.  182 

0.  029 

-- 

AB 

6.  734 

1 

6.  734 

1. 088 

. 300 

AC 

3.  650 

1 

3.  650 

0.  590 

-- 

BC 

52.407 

1 

52.407 

8.471 

. 005 

ABC 

1. 333 

1 

1.  333  . 

0.  215 

-- 

Within  Cells 

612.480 

99 

6.  187 

Total 

697.238 

108 

6.  456 

S 

-T  PSIM' 

Covariates 

4.  101 

2 

2.  050 

0.427 

- 

S-AGE 

0.846 

1 

0.  846 

0.  176 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

3.425 

1 

3.425 

0.  714 

-- 

A T-AGE 

1.888 

1 

1. 888 

0.  393 

B S-SEX 

6.  464 

1 

6.  464 

1.  347 

. 247 

C T-SEX 

0.405 

1 

0.405 

0.  084 

-- 

AB 

1.  611 

1 

1.  611 

0.  336 

-- 

AC 

0.  643 

1 

0.  643 

0.  134 

-- 

BC 

3.  077 

1 

3.  077 

0.  641 

-- 

ABC 

9.073 

1 

9.  073 

1.890 

. 169 

Within  Cells 

475. 140 

99 

4.799 

Total 

501. 704 

108 

4.  645 
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Table  6 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of 
Interest  in  Sibling 


Source 

. ss 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T  INTR 


Covariates 

25. 004 

2 

12. 502 

0.  789 

-- 

S-AGE 

9.  372 

1 

9.  372 

0.  592 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

14. 322 

1 

14. 322 

0.  904 

--  . 

A T-AGE 

48. 810 

1 

48. 810 

3.  082 

. 079 

B S-SEX 

13. 343 

1 

13. 343 

0.  842 

-- 

C T-SEX 

2.  014 

1 

2.  014 

0.  127 

-- 

AB 

17. 981 

1 

17. 981 

1.  135 

. 289 

AC 

16. 557 

1 

16. 557 

1. 045 

.310 

BC 

101. 041 

1 

101. 041 

6.  380 

, 013 

ABC 

0.271 

1 

0.  271 

0.  017 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1567. 965 

99 

15. 838 

Total 

1809. 659 

108 

16.756 

S-T  INTR 


Covariates 

51. 076 

2 

25. 538 

2.  235 

. no 

S-AGE 

0.  124 

1 

0.  124 

0.  on 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

51. 075 

1 

51. 075 

4.469 

. 035 

A T-AGE 

14. 016 

1 

14. 016 

1. 226 

. 270 

B S-SEX 

12. 850 

1 

12. 850 

- 1.124 

.292 

C T-SEX 

5.  157 

1 

5.  157 

0.451 

-- 

AB 

26. 077 

1 

26. 077 

2.  282 

. 130 

AC 

5.779 

1 

5.  779 

0.  506 

-- 

BC 

8.  148 

1 

8.  148 

0.  713 

-- 

ABC 

8.  576 

1 

8.  576 

0.  750 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1131.405 

99 

11.426 

Total 

1268. 851 

108 

11. 749 
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Table  7 

Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  Dependence 
upon  the  Sibling 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T 

DEPEND 

Covariates 

7.  380 

2 

3.  690 

0.  127 

* 

S-AGE 

4.  713 

1 

4.  713 

0.  162 

DEMOSTAT 

3.  052 

1 

3.  052 

0.  105 

-- 

A T-AGE 

0.  338 

1 

0.  338 

0.  012 

- - 

B S-SEX 

4.472 

1 

4.472 

0.  154 

C T-SEX 

9.  016 

1 

9.  016 

0.  310 

-- 

AB 

0.  580 

1 

0.580 

0.  020 

- 

AC 

10. 586 

1 

10. 586 

0.  363 

BC 

167. 747 

1 167.747 

5.  760 

. 017 

ABC 

0.833 

0.  833 

0.  029 

-- 

Within  Cells 

2883. Ill 

99 

29. 122 

Total 

3092. 024 

108 

28. 630 

S-T 

DEPEND 

Covariates 

31. 988 

2 

15. 994 

0.  860 

- - 

S-AGE 

7.  545 

1 

7.  545 

0.406 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

25. 848 

1 

25. 845 

1.  389 

. 240 

A T-AGE 

14.449 

1 

14.449 

0.  777 

-- 

B S-SEX 

39. 431 

1 

39. 431 

2.  119 

, 145 

C T-SEX 

9.553 

1 

9.  553 

0.  513 

-- 

AB 

17.447 

1 

17.447 

0.  938 

AC 

9.  779 

1 

9.  779 

0.  526 

-- 

BC 

28.437 

1 

28.437 

1. 529 

. 217 

ABC 

7.  617 

1 

7.  617 

0.  409 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1841, 837 

99 

18. 604 

Total 

2008. 539 

108 

18. 598 
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Table  8 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of 
Overall  Reported  Power 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T  POWER 

Covariates 

63. 110 

2 

31. 555 

2.  055 

. 131 

S-AGE 

30. 303 

1 

30. 303 

1. 973 

. 160 

DEMOSTAT 

29.432 

1 

29.432 

1.  916 

. 166 

A T-AGE 

0.  016 

1 

0.  016 

0.001 

— 

B S-SEX 

52. 030 

1 

52. 030 

3.  388 

. 065 

C T-SEX 

1. 740 

1 

1. 740 

0.  113 

-- 

AB 

5.  193 

1 

5.  193 

0.  338 

AC 

35. 336 

1 

35. 336 

2.  301 

. 129 

BC 

72. 893 

1 

72. 893 

4.  746 

. 030 

ABC 

0.  001 

1 

0.  001 

0.  000 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1520.412 

99 

15. 358 

Total 

1761. 034 

'108 

16. 306 

S-T 

POWER 

Covariates 

183. 332 

2 

91. 666 

3.991 

. 021 

S-AGE 

54. 876 

1 

54. 876 

2.  389 

. 121 

DEMOSTAT 

137.214 

1 

137. 214 

5.  975 

. 015 

A T-AGE 

1521.274 

1 1521.274 

66. 241 

. 001 

B S-SEX 

20. 945 

1 

20. 945 

0.  912 

-- 

C T-SEX 

30. 046 

1 

30. 046 

. 1. 308 

. 254 

AB 

2.  782 

1 

2.  782 

0.  121 

-- 

AC 

1.  707 

1 

1.  707 

0.  074 

-- 

BC 

19. 750 

1 

19. 750 

0.  860 

-- 

ABC 

135. 166 

1 

135.166 

5.  886 

. 016 

Within  Cells 

2273. 612 

99 

22. 966 

Total 

4262. 121 

108 

39.464 
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Table  9 


Summary  of  ANOVA  for  T CRACKER  with  S-AGE 
and  DEMOSTAT  as  Covariates 


Source 

SS^ 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Covariates 

276. 088 

2 

138. 044 

1. 352 

. 263 

S-AGE 

185. 074 

1 

185. 074 

1.812 

. 178 

DEMOSTAT 

77.420 

1 

77.420 

0.  758 

-- 

A T-AGE 

59. 646 

1 

59. 646 

0.  584 

B S-SEX 

5.  556 

1 

5.556 

0.  054 

C T-SEX 

1103. 331 

1 

1103. 331 

10. 804 

. 002 

AB 

156.481 

1 

156.481 

1. 532 

. 216 

AC 

60. 255 

1 

60. 255 

0.  590 

-- 

BC 

2.  847 

' 1 

2.  847 

0.  028 

-- 

ABC 

3.  263 

1 

3.  263 

0.  032 

Within  Cells 

10109. 766 

99 

102. 119 

Total 

11782. 934 

108 

109. 101 

For  convenience, 
times  10. 


computations  were  made  using  T CRACKER 
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Table  10 


Summary  of  ANOVA  for  T CRACKER  with  T LIKING 
as  an  Additional  Covariate 


Source 

SS^ 

df 

MS 

F 

• P 

Covariates 

2525. 947 

3 

841. 982 

9.  844 

. 001 

S-AGE 

245. 049 

1 

245. 049 

2.  865 

, 090 

DEMOS  TAT 

145.412 

1 

145.412 

1. 700 

, 192 

T LIKING 

2249.859 

1 

2249. 859 

26. 305 

. 001 

A T-AGE 

38. 382 

1 

38. 382 

0.449 

B S-SEX 

6.  216 

1 

6.  216 

0.  073 

-- 

C T-SEX 

657.227 

1 

657.227 

7.  684 

. 007 

AB 

59.  993 

1 

59.  993 

0.  701 

AC 

62. 101 

1 

62. 101 

0.  726 

-- 

BC 

34.429 

1 

34.429 

0.403 

-- 

ABC 

22. 290 

1 

22. 290 

0.  261 

-- 

Within  Cells 

8381. 824 

98 

85. 529 

Total 

11782. 934 

108 

109. 101 

SL  • 

For  convenience,  computations  were  made  using  T CRACKER 

times  10. 
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did  the  younger  sibling  in  a pair. 

Confirmation  of  part  d of  hypothesis  1 required  a significant  F ratio 
and  a positive  means -comparison  for  the  S-T  POWER  A contrast  and 
zero-effects  for  the  S-T  POWER  A contrast.  Inspection  of  Table  8 shows 
a significant  F for  S-T  POWER  (F  = 66.  241,  ^ = 1,99,  £<.001)  A con- 
trast and  a small  and  nonsignificant  S+T  POWER  A contrast.  Means - 
comparison  (Table  30,  Appendix  F)  was  positive  as  required.  Part  d of 
hypothesis  1 was  confirmed.  The  older  children  in  the  sibling  pairs 
reported  more  power  than  did  the  younger  children  in  the  pairs. 

Confirmation  of  part  e of  hypothesis  1 required  a significant  F ratio 
and  positive  means -comparison  of  the  A contrast  in  the  ANOVA  of  T 
CRACKER.  Inspection  of  Table  9 reveals  that  this  F is  small  and  non- 
significant. Part  e of  hypothesis  1 was  not  confirmed.  The  older  child 
in  a sibling  pair  was  not  more  successful  in  influencing  the  sibling  than 
was  the  younger  child  in  the  sibling  pair. 

Only  part  d of  hypothesis  1 was  confirmed.  The  only  position  effect 
obtained  was  for  the  child  with  a younger  sibling  to  report  more  power 
over  the  sibling  than  the  child  with  an  older  sibling  reported.  This  single 
position-effect  result  clarified  the  MANOVA  finding  of  a unique  relation- 
ship in  the  discrimination  of  contrast  A between  position-effects  and  S-T 
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Results  to  test  hypotheses  2 and  3: 
sex  and  sex -of -sibling  effects 

Hypothesis  2 stated  that  a male  child  would  report  less  perceived 
similarity,  less  interest,  and  less  dependence,  but  report  more  power 
and  show  more  influence  success  than  would  the  female  child.  Hypothesis 
3 stated  that  a child  with  a male  -sibling  would  report  more  perceived 
similarity,  more  interest,  more  dependence,  but  report  less  power  and 
show  less  influence  success  than  would  a child  with  a female  sibling. 
Results  needed  to  confirm  parts  a-d  of  these  hypotheses  were  found  to  be 
complex  because  both  ^ and  T in  a pair  contributed  scores  whereas  pairs 
were  designated  by  the  sibling -status  of  S.  Four  F ratios,  the  B and  the 
C contrasts  for  both  the  S+T  and  the  S-T  scores,  were  to  be  evaluated 
together  to  draw  conclusions  about  joint  effects  of  sex  and  sex-of-sibling. 
These  required  results  and  those  for  parts  e of  hypotheses  2 and  3 were 
summarized  in  Table  3.  Confirmation  of  h-ypotheses  2 and  3,  parts  a-c, 
required  significant  Fs  and  negative  means -comparisons  for  the  B con- 
trast and  significant  Fs  and  positive  means -comparisons  for  the  C con- 
trast of  the  S-T  scores  and  zero-effects  for  the  S+T  scores  of  PSIM, 
INTR,  and  DEPEND.  Inspection  of  Tables  5-7  shows  that  none  of  the  Fs 
for  contrasts  B and  C for  PSIM,  INTR,  or  DEPEND  were  significant. 
Zero-effects  for  all  four  contrasts  meant  that  there  were  no  significant 
effects  for  child's  sex  nor  for  sibling's  sex  for  these  variables  (see 


Table  32,  Appendix  G).  Parts  a-c  of  h-ypotheses  2 and  3 were  not 
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confirmed.  Boys  reported  as  much  perceived  similarity,  interest,  and 
dependence  as  did  girls.  Children  with  a brother  reported  the  same 
amount  of  these  variables  as  did  children  with  a sister. 

Confirmation  of  hypotheses  2 and  3,  parts  d,  required  a significant 
F ratio  and  positive  means -comparison  for  the  B contrast  and  a significant 
F ratio  and  a negative  means -comparison  for  the  C contrast  of  the  S-T 
POWER  scores  and  zero-effects  for  the  B and  C contrasts  of  the  S+T 
POWER  scores.  Inspection  of  Table  8 shows  that  no  significant  Fs  were 
obtained  for  these  four  contrasts.  Hypotheses  2 and  3,  parts  d,  were  not 
confirmed  by  these  results.  Boys  did  not  report  significantly  more  power 
than  girls  and  children  with  brothers  did  not  report  significantly  less 
power  than  children  with  sisters. 

Inspection  of  Table  9 reveals  that  the  F ratio  for  the  B contrast  in 
the  ANOVA  of  T CRACKER  was  not  significant.  Hypothesis  2,  part  e, 
was  not  confirmed.  Boys  were  no  more  successful  in  influencing  the 
sibling  to  eat  crackers  than  were  girls.  Further  inspection  of  Table  9 
shows  that  the  F ratio  for  the  C contrast  for  T CRACKER  was  highly 
significant  (F  = 10.804,  ^ = 1,99,  R = .002).  Means -comparison  (see 
Table  19,  Appendix  D)  showed  that  children  with  a brother  were  more 
successful  than  children  with  a sister  in  influencing  the  sibling  to  eat 
crackers.  The  ANOVA  for  T CRACKER  with  the  additional  control  of 
T LIKING  (Table  10)  showed  no  change  in  this  result.  Even  with  the 
effects  of  how  much  the  Ts  were  each  judged  to  like  the  crackers 
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controlled  within  groups,  male  Ts  ate  more  crackers  than  female  Ts; 
this  was  the  opposite  of  the  predicted  result. 

MANOVA  had  shown  that  contrast  B,  reflecting  the  effects  of 
S-SEX,  was  not  significantly  discriminated  by  the  criteria.  These 
ANOVA  results  reaffirmed  that  none  of  the  dependent  variables  either 
individually  or  together  were  significantly  related  to  sex-of-child  effects.  ^ 
MANOVA  had  also  shown  that  contrast  C,  reflecting  the  effects  of  T-SEX, 
was  discriminated  at  a near  significant  level  by  the  criteria,  and  that 
T CRACKER  made  the  main  contribution  to  this  discrimination.  The 
univariate  results  clarified  this  MANOVA  finding.  Only  T CRACKER  was 
found  to  show  a sex -of -sibling  effect.  The  moderate  contribution  of  INTR 
to  the  discrimination  of  contrast  C did  not  appear  as  a simple  sex  or  sex- 
of-sibling  effect  in  ANOVA.  None  of  hypothesis  2 or  3 about  the  indepen- 
dent effects  of  sex-of-child  or  sex-of-sibling  was  confirmed.  The  only 
(significant)  sex-status  effect  obtained  was  the  reverse  of  part  e of 
hypothesis  3.  This  one  significant  result  would  seem  to  show  that  children 
with  a brother  had  greater  influence  success  than  children  with  a sister. 

Results  to  test  hypothesis  4: 
similarity-of-sex  effects 

Hypothesis  4 stated  that  children  in  same-sex  sibling  pairs  would 

^Several  near  significant  B contrasts  were  obtained,  but  since 
MANOVA  did  not  show  an  overall  S-SEX  effect  among  criteria,  and  since 
the  results  were  not  readily  interpretable,  reports  of  nonsignificant 
trends  were  left  to  the  Discussion  chapter. 
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report  more  perceived  similarity,  more  interest,  more  dependence,  and 
more  power,  and  that  they  would  show  more  success  in  influencing  the 
sibling  than  would  children  in  cross -sex  s'bling  pairs.  Confirmation  of 
hypothesis  4 about  similarity-of-sex  effects  was  sought  in  the  BC  con- 
trast ANOVA  findings. 

Confirmation  of  parts  a-c  of  hypothesis  4 required  significant  F 
ratios  and  positive  means -comparisons  for  the  S+T  score  and  zero  effects 
for  the  S-T  score  BC  contrasts  of  PSIM,  INTR,  and  DEPEND.  Inspection 
of  the  BC  contrasts  reported  in  Tables  5-7  show  that  these  required 
results  were  obtained.  The  BC  contrast  F ratios  for  S+T  PSIM  (F  = 
8.471),  for  S+T  INTR  (F  = 6.  380),  and  for  S+T  DEPEND  (F  = 5.  760)  were 
all  significant  beyond  the  < . 05  level.  None  of  the  BC  contrasts  for  the 
S-T  scores  of  these  variables  had  significant  F ratios.  Means- 
comparisons  of  S+T  scores  between  same-sex  and  cross -sex  groups  for 
PSIM,  INTR,  and  DEPEND  showed  that  children  in  same-sex  pairs 
reported  more  of  each  of  these  variables  than  children  in  cross -sex  pairs 
(see  Tables  22,  24,  and  27,  Appendix  F).  Parts  a,  b,  and  c of  hypothesis 
4 were  confirmed.  Children  in  same-sex  sibling  pairs  reported  more 
perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling,  more  interest  in  the  sibling,  and  more 
dependence  upon  the  sibling  than  did  children  in  cross-sex  sibling  pairs. 

Confirmation  of  part  d of  hypothesis  4 required  a significant  F ratio 
for  the  BC  contrast  of  S+T  POWER  and  a zero-effect  for  the  BC  contrast 
of  S-T  POWER.  Inspection  of  BC  contrasts  in  Table  8 shows  a significant 
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F for  S+T  (F  = 4.  746,  ^ = 1, 99,  = . 03)  and  a .small,  nonsignificant  F 

for  S-T.  Comparison  of  means  (see  Table  30,  Appendix  F)  showed  that 
results  the  opposite  of  those  predicted  had  been  obtained.  On  the  average 
children  in  same-sex  pairs  reported  les s power  over  one  another  than  did 
children  in  cross -sex  pairs.  Hypothesis  4,  part  d,  was  not  confirmed. 
Instead  the  obtained  results  supported  an  opposite  conclusion,  that  simi- 
larity of  sex  leads  to  less  reported  power,  not  more,  in  a sibling  pair. 

Confirmation  of  part  e of  hypothesis  4,  which  stated  that  children 
in  same-sex  pairs  would  be  more  successful  than  children  in  cross -sex 
pairs  in  influencing  the  sibling,  required  a significant  F and  positive 
means -comparison  for  the  BC  contrast  of  T CRACKER.  Inspection  of 
Tables  9^  and  10  show  that  the  BC  contrasts  for  both  ANOVAS  of 
T CRACKER  (without  and  with  T LIKING  as  a covariate)  were  small  and 
nonsignificant.  Part  e of  hypothesis  4 was  not  confirmed.  Children  in 
same-sex  pairs  and  children  in  cross -sex  pairs  showed  an  equal  amount 
of  success  in  influencing  the  sibling  to  eat  bitter  crackers. 

The  MANOVA  results  indicated  that  the  BC  contrast  was  discrimi- 
nated by  PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  and  POWER.  The  univariate  ANOVA 
results  reported  here  to  test  hypothesis  4 clarified  this  MANOVA  finding. 
On  each  of  these  questionnaire  scales  a similarity-of-sex  effect  was 
obtained.  Parts  a,  b,  and  c of  hypothesis  4 were  confirmed.  Children 
in  same-sex  sibling  pairs  reported  more  perceived  similarity  to  the 
sibling,  more  interest  in  the  sibling,  and  more  dependence  upon  the 
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sibling.  Part  d of  hypothesis  4 was  not  confirmed;  the  opposite  result 
was  obtained.  Children  in  same-sex  pairs  reported  less  power  over  one 
another  than  did  children  in  cross -sex  pairs.  Part  e of  hypothesis  4 was 
not  confirmed.  Children  in  same-sex  pairs  were  no  more  successful  in 
influencing  the  sibling  than  were  children  in  cross -sex  pairs.  As  was 
seen  in  the  MANOVA  results,  variables  that  showed  a significant 
similarity-of-sex  effect  (S+T  PSIM,  S+T  INTR,  S+T  DEPEND,  and  S+T 
POWER)  were  different  from  those  showing  position  effects  (S-T  POWER) 
or  sex-of-sibling  effects  (T  CRACKER). 

An  unpredicted  result 

Inspection  of  Tables  5-10  revealed  one  significant  F ratio  for  a con- 
trast for  which  no  hypothesis  was  made.  This  was  the  ABC  contrast  for 
S-T  POWER  (F  = 5.886,  ^ = 1,99,  p_  = .016).  This  triple  interaction 
between  position,  sex,  and  sex-of-sibling  is  simplified  by  the  meaningful- 
ness of  the  BC  interaction.  In  fact  this  ABC  contrast  tests  the  interaction 
between  similarity-of-sex  and  difference  in  reported  power  in  the  sibling 
pair.  Comparison  of  the  means  for  the  POWER  measures  (see  Table  30, 
Appendix  F)  revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  reports 
of  power  by  older  and  younger  siblings  in  same-sex  vs.  cross -sex  groups. 
In  the  cross-sex  groups  the  older  reported  very  high  power  and  the 
younger  reported  very  low  power  creating  a wide  reported  power- 


difference.  In  the  same-sex  groups  the  older  reported  much  reduced 
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power  when  compared  to  the  older  in  the  cross -sex  group,  while  the 
younger  reported  a small  (nonsignificant)  increase  of  power  when  com- 
pared to  the  younger  in  the  cross -sex  groups.  This  resulted  in  a nar- 
rower reported  power  difference  in  the  same-sex  groups  as  compared 
with  the  cross -sex  groups.  This  effect  will  be  discussed  later  as  the 
muting  of  power  differences  in  same-sex  groups.  Further,  this  muting 
effect  tended  to  be  greater  in  the  younger  age -range  than  in  the  older 
age-range  for  same-sex  pairs. 

Summary  of  results  testing  hypotheses 
of  sibling-status  effects 

The  MANOVA  showed  that  the  major  effects  between  sibling -status 
variables  and  dependent  variables  could  be  well  pictured  as  three  indepen- 
dent effects  involving  position,  T-SEX,  and  similarity-of-sex,  separately. 
The  univariate  results  clarified  these  MANOVA  results  by  showing  the 
following  relationships  between  sibling-status  and  dependent  measures: 
the  effects  of  position  in  a sibling  relationship  were  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  reports  of  POWER,  the  older  reporting  more  power  than 
the  younger;  the  effects  of  T-SEX  were  accounted  for  by  the  measure  of 
influence  success,  children  with  a brother  having  greater  influence 
success  (greater  T CRACKER  in  their  pairs)  than  children  with  a sister; 
and  the  effects  of  similarity-of-sibling  were  accounted  for  by  differences 
in  reports  of  PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  and  POWER,  children  in  same-sex 


pairs  reporting  more  PSIM,  more  INTR,  more  DEPEND,  and  less 
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POWER  than  children  in  cross -sex  pairs. 

None  of  the  hypothesized  position-effects  for  INTR,  PSIM, 

DEPEND,  or  T CRACKER  were  obtained.  Being  younger  did  not  appear 
to  increase  reports  of  similarity  to,  interest  in,  or  dependence  upon  the 
sibling,  nor  did  being  older  lead  to  greater  influence  success  over  the 
sibling.  No  significant  sex-of-child  effects  were  obtained.  By  itself, 
being  a boy  or  girl  made  no  sizable  difference  in  a child’s  report  of 
similarity,  interest,  dependence,  or  power  in  relation  to  the  sibling,  or 
in  the  child's  ability  to  influence  the  sibling.  No  significant  sex-of -sibling 
effects  were  obtained  for  the  questionnaire  scales.  Children  reported 
equal  similarity  to,  interest  in,  dependence  upon,  and  power  over  a 
brother  or  a sister.  No  similarity-of-sex  effects  were  obtained  for 
influence  success.  Same-sex  and  cross -sex  children  were  equally  able 
to  influence  the  sibling.  One  unpredicted  result  was  obtained  showing  a 
muting  of  reported  power  differences  between  older  and  younger  children 
in  same-sex  pairs.  This  muting  led  to  a lower  rather  than  higher  average 
report  of  power  in  same-sex  pairs  as  opposed  to  cross -sex  pairs. 

Most  striking  in  these  results  was  the  absence  of  a relationship 
between  the  behavioral  measure  of  influence  success,  T CRACKER,  and 
the  measure  of  reported  relative  power,  POWER.  Another  important 
result  was  the  minimal  relationship  between  measures  of  similarity, 
interest,  and  dependence,  and  measures  of  power  as  both  were  affected 
by  sibling-status  variables.  Only  similarity-of-sex  effected  correlated 
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changes  for  these  theoretically  linked  variables,  but  the  effect  of 
similarity -of -sex  upon  reported  power  was  the  reverse  of  what  interac- 
tional power  theory  had  predicted. 

Results  to  Test  Hypotheses  about  Linear  Relationships 
among  the  Dependent  Variables 

The  required  results  to  confirm  hypotheses  5-9  were  significant 
correlations  between  specified  dependent  variables  under  conditions  in 
which  correlation  due  to  sibling -status  effects  was  controlled.  The 
significance  of  these  correlations  was  assessed  by  means  of  computing 
multiple  regressions  in  which  one  correlate  was  the  criterion  variable 
and  its  hypothesized  correlate  was  entered  last  into  the  regression  after 
entry  of  variables  the  effects  of  which  were  to  be  controlled.  For  each 
regression  analysis,  dummy  variables  corresponding  to  the  factors 
T-SEX,  S-SEX,  and  T-AGE  and  to  the  significant  interactions  BC  (same- 
sex)  and  ABC  were  entered  to  control  for  sibling- status  effects  upon  the 
dependent  variables.  These  variables  also  controlled  for  false  correla- 
tions due  to  grouped  data.  DEMOSTAT  was  also  entered  in  each  as  was 
decided  earlier  to  control  for  its  multiple  correlations  with  the  dependent 
variables.  The  additional  variables,  which  were  entered  to  control  for 
repeated-measure  effects  and  to  control  for  multiple  correlation  among 
the  dependent  variables,  differed  among  the  regression  analyses  and  will 
be  reported  here. 

Table  34,  Appendix  H,  reports  the  matrix  of  simple  correlations 
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among  all  variables  used  in  all  regression  analyses.  Tables  35-42, 
Appendix  H,  report  the  eight  multiple  regressions  computed.  Table  11, 
in  the  text,  reports  a brief  summary  of  each  multiple  regression  com- 
puted to  test  these  hypotheses.  For  each  regression  analysis  computed. 
Table  11  reports  the  criterion  variable,  the  hypothesized  correlate  which 
was  entered  last,  the  simple  r^  between  them,  the  additional  control  vari- 
ables, the  F for  the  whole  regression  equation,  the  multiple  R for  the 

2 

regression  equation,  and  R (the  variance  accounted  for  by  the  regression 

2 2 • 

equation),  the  change  in  R (DR  ) due  to  the  last  step  entry  of  the  hypothe- 
sized correlate,  the  standardized  Beta  weight  of  the  hypothesized  corre- 
late, and  the  F of  the  contribution  of  the  hypothesized  correlate  to  the 
prediction  of  the  criterion  variable.  Significance  levels  of  the  simple  r_ 
and  of  the  F ratios  reported  are  also  indicated  in  Table  11.  The  tests  of 
hypotheses  5-9  are  presented  in  sequence  in  the  following  subsections. 

This  section  will  end  with  a summary  of  these  results. 

Test  of  hypothesis  5:  correlations 
between  PSIM  and  INTR 

Hypothesis  5 stated  that  a child’s  report  of  interest  in  the  sibling 
would  be  positively  correlated  with  his  report  of  similarity.  The  results 
needed  to  confirm  hypothesis  5 were  significant  positive  correlations 
between  S PSIM  and  S INTR  and  between  T PSIM  and  T INTR.  Lines  1 and 

^Multiple  regressions  were  computed  using  the  REGRESSION 
subprogram  of  SPSS-6  (Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences). 
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Table  11 


Sumraary  of  the  Features  and  Results  of  Multiple  Regression  Analyses 
to  Test  Correlations  among  the  Dependent  Variables 


Criterion 

Predictor 

Simple 

r 

Variables  Entered  in 
Addition  to  T-AGE, 
S-SEX,  T-SEX,  BC,' 
ABC  and  DEMOSTAT 

1. 

S INTR 

S PSIM 

. 468^'^ 

T PSIM,  T INTR, 

S DEPEND,  T DEPEND 

2. 

T INTR 

T PSIM 

. 428^:= 

S PSIM,  S INTR, 

T DEPEND,  S DEPEND 

3. 

S DEPEND 

S INTR 

. 315^^ 

S PSIM,  T PSIM,  T INTR, 
T DEPEND 

4. 

T DEPEND 

T INTR 

. 508^:= 

T PSIM,  S PSIM,  S INTR, 
S DEPEND 

5. 

S DEPEND 

S PSIM 

. 099 

S INTR,  T PSIM,  T INTR, 
T DEPEND 

6. 

T DEPEND 

T PSIM 

. 169- 

T INTR,  S PSIM,  S INTR, 
S DEPEND 

7. 

S POWER 

T DEPEND 

. 088 

S PSIM,  T PSIM,  T INTR, 
S DEPEND,  T POWER 

8. 

T POWER 

S DEPEND 

. 027 

S PSIM,  S INTR,  T INTR, 
T DEPEND,  S POWER 

9. 

S-T  POWER 

S-T  DEPEND 

-.  163^- 

S PSIM,  T PSIM,  S INTR, 
T INTR 

10. 

T CRACKER 

S-T  POWER 

. 017 

S-T  DEPEND,  T LIKING 

^df  = 12, 96. 

^df=l,96.  ^df 

= 9,99. 

"^df  = 1,99.. 

^<=p  < . 05 
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Regression  Equation  Contribution  of  Predictor 


F (11,97) 

R 

r" 

DR 

Beta 

F (1,97) 

4. 164* 

. 566 

, 321 

. 167 

.439 

23. 873* 

7.459- 

. 677 

.458 

. 091 

. 322 

16. 216* 

2. 326* 

.457 

. 209 

. 067 

.299 

8. 076* 

3. 634* 

. 540 

. 292 

. 210 

.515 

24. 784* 

2. 326* 

.457 

, 209 

. 001 

-.  125 

1. 541 

3. 634* 

. 540 

.292 

. 006 

. 086 

0.  762 

6. 285*»^ 

. 663 

.440 

, 000 

-.  006 

0.  005^ 

4. 920*»  a 

. 617 

. 381 

. 000 

. 024 

0.  068^ 

8. 834* 

. 707 

. 500 

. 001 

029 

0.  143 

3. 866*^^ 
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. 260 
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2'of  Table  11  show  the  summaries  of  the  regression  analyses  to  test  the 
significance  of  these  correlations.  The  simple  correlations  were  highly 
significant  between  PSIM  and  INTR.  As  with  all  of  the  regressions 
computed,  the  variables  in  the  regression  lists  significantly  predicted 
the  criterion  variables,-  here  S and  T INTR.  S PSIM  made  a significant 
positive  contribution  to  the  prediction  of  S INTR.  (Only  S DEPEND  also 
made  a significant  contribution  to  this  regression  equation.  ) T PSIM 
made  a significant  positive  contribution  to  the  prediction  of  T INTR  and 
accounted  for  over  half  of  the  contributed  variance.  (Only  T DEPEND 
also  made  a significant  contribution  to  this  regression  equation.  ) These 
results  confirmed  hypothesis  5 and  showed  that  a child's  reported  interest 
in  the  sibling  was  positively  correlated  (independently  of  sibling -status) 
with  the  child's  reported  dependence  upon  the  sibling. 

Test  of  h-^gpothesis  6:  correlations 
between  INTR  and  DEPEND 

Hypothesis  6 stated  that  a child's  reported  dependence  upon  the 
sibling  would  be  positively  correlated  with  his  reported  interest.  The 
results  needed  to  confirm  hypothesis  6 were  significant  positive  correla- 
tions between  S INTR  and  S DEPEND  and  between  T INTR  and  T DEPEND, 
Lines  3 and  4 of  Table  11  report  the  features  and  results  of  the  multiple 
regressions  used  to  test  the  significance  of  these  correlations.  For  both 
of  these  regression  analyses  the  Fs  for  the  contributions  of  INTR  to  the 
prediction  of  DEPEND  were  highly  significant.  The  contributions  of  INTR 
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to  DEPEND  were  sizable  and  positive.  Only  the  similarity-of-sex  dummy 
variable  in  the  prediction  of  S DEPEND  also  showed  a significant  contri- 
bution in  either  regression.  These  results  confirmed  hypothesis  6 and 
showed  that  a child's  reported  dependence  upon  his  sibling  for  good  out- 
comes in  play  was  positively  correlated  (independently  of  sibling -status) 
with  the  child's  reported  interest  in  the  sibling. 

Two  additional  regressions  were  computed  to  test  the  linear  rela- 
tionship between  PSIM  and  DEPEND.  The  features  and  results  of  these 
analyses  are  reported  in  lines  5 and  6 of  Table  11.  The  final  regression 
equations  were  identical  to  those  reported  in  lines  3 and  4 (see  Tables  37 
and  38,  Appendix  H).  Neither  the  contribution  of  S PSIM  to  S DEPEND 
nor  the  contribution  of  T PSIM  to  DEPEND  was  significant.  Whereas 
INTR  was  correlated  with  both  PSIM  and  DEPEND,  no  significant  correla- 
tion was  obtained  between  PSIM  and  DEPEND. 

Tests  of  hypotheses  7 and  8; 
correlations  between  DEPEND 
and  POWER 

Hypothesis  7 stated  that  a child's  power  over  the  sibling  would  be 
positively  correlated  with  the  sibling's  dependence  upon  him.  The  results 
needed  to  confirm  hypothesis  7 were  significant  positive  correlations 
between  S POWER  and  T DEPEND  and  between  T POWER  and  S DEPEND. 
Hypothesis  8 stated  that  the  relative  power  in  a sibling  relationship  will 
be  negatively  correlated  with  the  relative  dependence  in  the  relationship. 
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The  result  needed  to  confirm  hypothesis  8 was  a significant  negative 
correlation  between  S-T  POWER  and  S-T  DEPEND.  Regressions  to  test 
the  significance  of  these  correlations  are  reported  in  lines  7,  8,  and  9 of 
Table  11.  Neither  S POWER  and  T DEPEND  nor  T POWER  and  S DEPEND 
had  significant  simple  correlations.  S-T  POWER  and  S-T  DEPEND  had  a 
low,  negative,  and  barely  significant  simple  correlation.  While  each  of 
the  criteria  here  were  well  predicted  by  the  variables  in  the  regression 
lists,  these  regression  analyses  showed  that  the  hypothesized  predictors 
made  very  insignificant  contributions.  For  the  predictions  of  S POWER 
and  of  T POWER  only  the  position  dummy  variable,  T-AGE,  made  signif- 
icantly large  contributions.  For  the  prediction  of  reported  relative 
power,  S-T  POWER,  both  T-AGE  and  ABC  made  significant  contributions, 
essentially  the  results  obtained  by  MANOVA.  These  results  did  not 
confirm  either  hypothesis  7 or  hypothesis  8;  a child's  power  over  his 
sibling  as  measured  here  was  not  related  to  his  sibling's  dependence  upon 
him,  nor  was  the  relative  power  in  a sibling  relationship  found  to  be 
related  to  the  relative  dependence  in  that  relationship.  Only  sibling- 
status  significantly  predicted  reports  of  power  possession  in  the  sibling 
relationship. 

Test  of  hypothesis  9:  correlation 
between  POWER  and  CRACKER 

Hypothesis  9 stated  that  a child's  ability  to  influence  the  sibling 
would  be  positively  correlated  with  the  relative  power  in  the  relationship 
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(child's  power  less  sibling's  power).  The  result  needed  to  confirm 
hypothesis  9 was  a significant  positive  correlation  between  S-T  POWER 
and  T CRACKER.  Line  10  in  Table  11  reports  the  regression  analysis 
used  to  test  the  significance  of  this  correlation.  Whereas  T LIKING  and 
T-SEX  both  made  a significant  positive  contribution  to  the  prediction  of 
T CRACKER,  the  hypothesized  variable  S-T  POWER  made  only  a 
negligible  contribution  to  the  prediction  of  T CRACKER.  This  result  did 
not  confirm  hypothesis  9.  A child's  ability  to  influence  his  sibling  was 
not  found  to  be  correlated  with  his  reported  relative  power  in  the  sibling 
relationship.  Instead  the  child's  influence  success  lay  in  his  sibling's 
apparent  like  or  dislike  of  the  task  and  in  the  sex  of  the  sibling. 

Summary  of  tests  of  linear 
relationships  among  the 
dependent  variables 

Correlations  specified  by  the  hypotheses  among  dependent  variables 
were  tested  for  significance  under  conditions  in  which  sibling -status 
effects  were  controlled.  Results  were  to  be  applicable  to  any  child  in  any 
sibling  pair,  irrespective  of  sibling-status.  Confirmation  of  these 
hypotheses  was  to  provide  support  for  the  ability  of  the  principles  of 
interactional  power  theory  to  predict  conditions  and  interactions  within 
any  established  relationship. 

Hypotheses  5 and  6 were  confirmed.  A child's  reported  interest  in 
the  sibling  was  positively  correlated  with  his  dependence  upon  the  sibling 
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for  good  outcomes  and  with  his  perceived  similarity  to  his  sibling.  No 
correlation  was  obtained,  however,  between  dependence  and  perceived 
similarity. 

Hypotheses  7,  8,  and  9 were  not  confirmed.  A child's  power  over 

his  sibling  was  not  found  to  depend  upon  his  sibling's  dependence  upon 

him,  and,  similarly,  the  relative  power  in  a sibling  relationship  did  not 

depend  upon  the  relative  dependence  in  the  relationship.  Further,  a 

child's  ability  to  influence  his  sibling  did  not  depend  upon  the  relative 

power  in  the  sibling  relationship,  but  instead  appeared  to  depend  upon 

the  sibling's  liking  of  the  task  and  upon  the  sibling's  sex.  A major 

assumption  in  social  power  theory,  that  one's  power  derives  from  the 

other's  dependence,  did  not  receive  support  as  it  was  tested  here. 

Further,  no  relationship  was  established  between  children's  reports  of 

power  in  a relationship  and  their  observed  usable  power  in  the  influence 

✓ 

situation  that  was  employed  here  with  sibling  pairs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

Preface 

As  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  results,  this  preface 

first  summarizes  the  significant  results  and  those  results  which  were 

predicted  but  not  obtained.  Then  the  plan  for  the  discussion  is  presented. 

Following  this,  a brief  description  is  given  of  the  methods  involved  in 

preparing  some  additional  results.  These  additional  results  will  be  used 

throughout  the  discussion  to  support  discussion  points  enabling  appropriate 

interpretations  of  the  findings  of  the  study. 

/ 

Summary  of  the  results 

The  significant  results  obtained  in  the  study  comprise  four  indepen- 
dent effects.  These  effects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Boys  were  more  influenced  by  their  sibling  to  eat  bitter 
crackers  than  were  girls 

I 

2.  The  older  child  in  the  sibling  pairs  reported  more  power  than 
the  younger  child.  The  older  child  in  same-sex  pairs  reported 
less  power  than  the  older  child  in  cross-sex  pairs.  These 
results  led  to  a smaller  reported  power  difference  between 
older  and  younger  in  same-sex  pairs  than  in  cross -sex  pairs. 
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3.  Children  in  same-sex  pairs  reported  more  perceived  similarity 
to,  interest  in,  and  dependence  upon  one  another  than  did 
children  in  cross-sex  pairs 

4.  Children's  reports  of  interest  in  the  sibling  were  positively 
correlated,  independently  of  sibling-status,  with  both  their 
reports  of  perceived  similarity  to  the  sibling  and  their 
reports  of  dependence  upon  the  sibling  for  good  play  and 
companionship  outcomes 

Expected  effects  which  were  not  realized  in  the  study  were  grouped 
into  five  areas.  These  areas  were  as  follows; 

1.  Neither  the  older  child  in  a pair,  the  male  child,  nor  the  same- 
sex  child  was  more  successful  in  influencing  the  sibling  to  eat 
bitter  crackers  than  was  the  younger  child  in  a pair,  the  female 
child,  or  the  cross -sex  child 

2.  No  relationship  was  obtained  between  the  behavioral  measure 
of  usable  power  in  the  relationship  (T  CRACKER)  and  any  of 
the  questionnaire  scales.  Especially  expected  but  not  obtained 
was  a relationship  between  T CRACKER  and  POWER 

3.  No  relationship  was  obtained  between  the  sibling's  report  of 
dependence  upon  the  sibling  and  either  the  child's  report  of 
power  over  the  sibling  or  the  child's  ability  to  influence  the 
sibling's  behavior 

4.  The  younger  child  in  a sibling  pair  did  not  report  more  per- 

/ 

ceived  similarity  to,  interest  in,  or  dependence  upon  the 
sibling  than  did  the  older  child  in  a pair 

5.  Independent  sex-of-child  and  sex -of -sibling  effects  were  not 
obtained  for  children's  reports  of  perceived  similarity  to, 
interest  in,  dependence  upon,  or  power  over  the  sibling 
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The  plan  of  the  discussion 

Each  of  the  areas  listed  above  for  which  results  were  expected  but 
not  realized  will  serve  as  major  topics  of  discussion.  The  purpose  of 
the  discussion  is  to  bring  insight  into  why  results  were  obtained  or  not 
obtained  so  that  appropriate  interpretations  can  be  made  of  the  findings 
of  the  study.  Results  from  related  studies  and  additional  results  from 
this  study  are  reported  as  they  are  needed  to  support  points  of  discussion. 
The  statement  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study  follows  and  summarizes 
this  discussion  of  results. 

Procedures  in  the  development 
of  the  additional  results 

The  additional  results  presented  in  support  of  the  discussion  are 
ANOVA  results  for  LIKING  and  CONFLICT  and  for  the  subscales  of 
POWER,  DEPEND,  and  INTR--ROLEPOW  and  WINS  for  POWER,  OL 
and  CLALT  for  DEPEND,  and  FRIEND,  CHANGE,  and  AMTPLAY  for 
INTR.  The  ANOVAS  for  these  variables  were  computed  in  the  same 
fashion  as  were  those  for  the  major  dependent  variables.  S+T  and  S-T 
scores  were  used  when  appropriate,  and  S-AGE  and  DEMOSTAT  were 
used  as  covariates.  Previously  unreported  group  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  these  variables  and  the  ANOVA  results  for  them  are 
presented  in  Tables  43-62  in  Appendix  I.  Reference  to  these  tables  in 
the  following  discussion  will  be  made  by  number  only. 

Also  for  purposes  of  the  discussion,  the  data  for  the  major 
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dependent  variables,  were  regrouped  into  the  four  basic  sibling  dyads. 
Groups  in  the  younger  age-range  were  combined  with  groups  in  the  older 
age-range  by  matching  the  positions  and  sexes  of  the  children  in  the 
pairs.  These  dyadic  groupings  were  as  follows:  MM--older  boy, 
younger  boy;  MF--oldei‘  boy,  younger  girl;  FM--older  girl,  younger  boy; 
and  FF- -older  girl,  younger  girl.  The  use  of  these  combined  groups 
enabled  more  succinct  description  of  the  findings. 

Discussion  of  the  Results 

Sibling -status  effects  and  the 
bitter-cracker  procedure 

The  behavioral  measure  of  power  in  the  sibling  relationship,  T 
CRACKER,  yielded  a single  and  surprising  result.  Male  Ts  ate  more 
bitter  crackers  than  did  female  Ts.  This  was  the  opposite  of  what  was 
predicted.  Even  more  surprising  was  the  absence  of  a position  effect. 
Younger  Ts  ate  no  more  crackers  than  older  Ts.  Since  Braginsky's 
child  pairs  were  same -age,  same-sex,  sociometrically-neutral  peers 
(age  10  1/2)  and  since  the  present  study  is  the  first  replication  of  her 
procedure,  points  of  comparison  were  available  about  the  effects  of 
age  or  position  upon  ^s'  ability  to  influence  Ts  to  eat  crackers.  There 
was,  however,  a comparison  for  the  T-sex  effects.  In  Braginsky's  study 
the  Ts  in  male-male  pairs  ate  no  more  crackers  than  the  Ts  in  female- 
female  pairs.  When  Ts  were  influenced  by  a neutral  peer,  as  in  the 
earlier  study,  no  T-sex  effect  was  obtained;  but  when  they  were  influenced 
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by  a sibling,  a highly  significant  T-sex  effect  emerged.  The  only  real 
difference  between  Braginsky's  study  and  the  present  one  was  the 
intimacy  of  the  relationships  of  the  children  in  the  pairs,  neutral  acquain- 
tances vs.  siblings. 

Further  evidence  was  obtained  showing  that  the  T-sex  effect  was 
not  primarily  a sex-linked  difference  in  liking  of  or  in  willingness  to  eat 
the  crackers.  One  piece  of  evidence  arose  when,  despite  a moderate 
correlation  between  T LIKING  and  T CRACKER,  the  use  of  T LIKING,  as 
a covariate  in  ANOVA  of  T CRACKER  did  not  alter  the  significance  of 
the  T-sex  effect.  Other  evidence  arose  in  the  results  about  Ss'  reactions 
to  the  crackers.  ANOVAS  of  S LIKING  and  of  S CRACKER  (Tables  43, 

44,  and  46)  showed  no  significant  ^-sex  effects.  There  was  a weak  and 
nonsignificant  trend  for  male  Ss  to  taste  more  crackers  than  female  Ss 
(1. 30  to  1.  23,  raw  scores).  This  trend  was  so  small  it  was  considered 
inconsequential.  From  the  results  available  the  following  conclusion  was 
drawn  about  sex-linked  cracker  eating  behavior:  only  when  a child  was 

in  the  T role  and  only  when  the  child  was  being  influenced  by  the  sibling 
did  the  T-sex  effect  appear. 

The  bitter-cracker  procedure  was  adopted  for  use  in  this  study 
because  of  its  demonstrated  ability  to  sensitively  discriminate  the  power 
orientation  of  the  child  in  the  S role.  To  account  for  the  expected  but 
missing  position  effect  and  to  account  for  the  obtained  but  oppositely 
predicted  T-sex  effect,  the  role  and  behaviors  of  Ss  in  the  study  were 
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examined  more  closely.  The  ANOVA  results  for  S CRACKER  (Table  43) 
showed  a significant  F for  the  position-effects  contrast.  Means - 
comparison  (Table  19,  Appendix  D)  showed  that  Ss  paired  with  an  older 
sibling  tasted  more  crackers  during  the  first  phase  of  the  bitter-cracker 
procedure.  The  ANOVA  results  for  S LIKING  (Table  46)  showed  two 
moderate  but  not  significant  trends.  Means -comparisons  (Table  45) 
revealed  that  ^s  with  an  older  sibling  and  Ss  with  a brother  both  were 
judged  to  like  the  crackers  more  than  ^s  with  a younger  sibling  or  with 
a sister.  The  position  and  sex  of  ^'s  sibling  appeared  to  have  affected 
^'s  attitude  and  behavior  toward  the  crackers  during  the  tasting  phase. 

Ss  younger  in  their  pairs  tended  to  display  less  dislike  of  the  crackers 
and  tasted  significantly  more  of  them  and  Ss  with  brothers  tended  to 
display  less  dislike  of  the  crackers. 

If  the  assumptions  that  were  made  in  applying  interactional  power 
theory  to  sibling  life  were  correct,  the  ^s  in  the  study  who  would  be  the 
most  overshadowed  by  their  sibling  would  be  those  with  an  older  sibling 
and  those  with  a brother.  These  Ss,  ordinarily  at  a power  disadvantage 
in  the  sibling  relationship,  were  assumed  to  be  the  most  interested  in 
revolutionizing  the  balance  of  power,  or  at  least  in  gaining  the  power 
advantage  whenever  possible.  To  reset  the  stage,  recall  that  the  ^ and 
the  sibling  arrived  separately  in  the  waiting  area  where  they  were  inter- 
viewed together  by  the  investigator.  The  older  in  the  pair  or  the  male 
typically  talked  for  the  pair.  Their  siblinghood  was  acknowledged  by  the 
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investigator  with  some  surprise  and  this  seemed  to  set  a heightened 
awareness  of  the  sibling  relationship.  The  investigator  then  "chose"  the 
10-year-old  ^ to  go  first.  Being  selected  to  go  first  may  have  affected 
different  ^s  differently.  If  ^were  a boy  or  the  older  in  a pair,  being 
picked  to  go  first  may  have  been  an  expected  event.  If  the  S had'a 
brother  or  was  the  younger  in  the  pair,  being  picked  to  go  first  may  have 
been  a special  event,  experienced  with  pleasure  and  with  satisfaction  of 
the  competitive  need  to  be  recognized  first  by  an  adult  over  the  sibling. 
The  older  child  in  a pair  and  boys  may  more  often  command  greater 
adult  respect  and  have  higher  social  status  than  their  sibling. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  younger  child  in  a sibling 
pair  is  more  inclined  to  form  coalitions  with  adults  to  get  help  in  securing 
better  outcomes  in  the  sibling  relationship  and  to  enhance  his  status  to 
win  in  psychological  competition  (rivalry).  Replicating  a result  found  by 
Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg  (1968),  the  younger  children  in  the  pairs  in 
the  present  study  reported  greater  use,  than  did  the  older  in  the  pairs, 
of  coalitions  and  threatened  coalitions  with  adults  (and  with  other  children) 
to  get  the  sibling  to  do  what  the  child  wanted.  ^ In  the  observations  of 

^The  younger  children  in  the  sibling  pairs  reported  significantly 
more  asking  adults  for  help,  asking  children  for  help,  complaining  to 
parents,  and  threatening  to  tell,  than  did  the  older  children  in  the  pairs. 
These  results  were  obtained  from  a portion  of  the  questionnaire  not 
reported  here;  this  portion  asked  how  often  the  child  used  various  influ- 
ence techniques  to  get  the  sibling  to  do  what  the  child  wants.  This 
replicated  Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg's  (1968)  report  of  the  same 
result  using  the  same  measure. 
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sister  pairs,  MacFarland  (1938)  noted  that  the  younger  in  a pair  more 
vigorously  pursued  the  attention  of  third  parties  who  happened  upon  the 
sister  play.  These  younger  sisters  held  the  attention  of  others,  both 
familiars  and  strangers,  longer  than  did  the  older  sisters.  MacFarland 
interpreted  these  observations  in  terms  of  rivalry.  These  findings  sug- 
gest an  explanation  of  the  unexpected  bitter-cracker  results. 

One  interpretation  of  the  results  about  the  ^s'  liking  and  tasting  of 
crackers  is  that  the  ^s  who  were  the  younger  siblings  and  Ss  with  a 
brother  seized  the  competitive  possibilities  of  the  experimental  proce- 
dure. This  interpretation  assumes  that  these  ^s  reacted  to  being  chosen 
first  with  greater  compliance  to  what  they  thought  was  the  investigator's 
wish,  namely,  for  them  to  like  the  crackers  (see  the  footnote  on  page 
62). , In  consequence,  they  displayed  less  disliking  and  tasted  more  of 
them.  These  ^s  were  apparently  more  eager  to  curry  the  favor  of  the 
investigator.  Upon  being  posed  the  influence  task,  they  are  assumed  to 
have  been  more  motivated  to  demonstrate  their  worthiness  of  the  inves- 
tigator's choice  and  trust.  Further,  these  ^s  acquired  a comparative 
esteem  boost  in  being  chosen  first  and  a comparative  status  boost 
through  association  with  the  adult,  both  of  which  would  temporarily  shift 
the  power  advantage  to  the  S.  It  is  also  assumed  that  these  younger  S_s 
and  Ss  with  a brother  were  more  motivated  to  maintain  the  power 
advantage  they  had  just  acquired.  For  these  reasons,  it  appeared  prob- 
able that  Ss  with  an  older  sibling  and  those  with  a brother  pursued  the 
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experimental  task  with  greater  zeal  than  did  Ss.  with  a younger  sibling 
and  Ss  with  a sister. 

If  ^s  with  an  older  sibling  pursued  the  task  more  vigorously,  then 
this  extra  vigor  may  have  been  enough  to  offset  the  power  advantage 
thought  to  be  possessed  by  the  older  over  the  younger,  yielding  the  zero- 
effect  for  the  positions  of  the  children  upon  the  number  of  crackers  eaten. 
If  the  ^s  with  a brother  pursued  the  task  more  vigorously,  then  this  extra 
vigor  may  have  been  enough  to  reverse  the  smaller  power  advantage 
thought  to  be  possessed  by  a boy  over  his  sibling,  yielding  the  reversed 
T-sex  effect  obtained  in  the  study.  The  difference,  then,  between  pair 
behavior  in  Braginsky's  study  and  this  one,  would  be  interpreted  to  lie 
in  the  rivalrous  and  competitive  responses  by  some  of  the  Ss  in  the 
present  study  to  the  events  in  the  bitter-cracker  procedure.  If  this 
account  of  bitter -cracker  session  events  is  accurate,  it  would  appear 
that  a major  difference  between  sibling  behavior  and  neutral-peer  behav- 
ior may  lie  in  the  predisposition  of  siblings,  especially  for  the  child  in 
the  power-disadvantaged  position,  to  respond  to  interactions  with  third 
parties  in  a highly  competitive  fashion.  Cartwright's  warning  referred 
to  in  the  Introduction  (page  2)  about  the  naive  use  of  the  empirical  para- 
digm to  study  power  is  heeded.  The  observation  of  S's  ability  to  influence 
T may  not  have  reflected  so  much  the  power  of  S over  T,  but,  in  this 
instance,  the  investigator's  ability  to  precipitate  differential  competitive 
responses  in  the  Ss  toward  their  sibling.  The  possibility  that  such 
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differential  responses  by  ^s  to  the  procedure  could  offset  or  even  reverse 
the  assumed  relative  power  in  the  sibling  relationship  strengthens  the 
idea  of  a balance  of  power  in  the  highly  intimate  relationship,  a balance 
that  can  be  tipped  either  way  depending  upon  interactional  circumstances. 

Reported  power  and  observed 
influence  success 

There  was  no  correspondence  between  children's  reports  of  power 
on  the  questionnaire  measure  POWER  and  observations  of  influence 
success  in  the  bitter-cracker  session.  As  the  foregoing  discussion  has 
indicated,  the  influence  procedure  results  could  be  accounted  for  by 
assuming  both  differing  levels  of  task  motivation  for  ^s  and  differing 
degrees  of  relative  power  in  sibling  relationships.  This  account  was 
limited  by  the  lack  of  direct  evidence  about  levels  of  Ss'  motivation  to 
influence  the  Ts.  Another  limitation  was  the  absence  of  a validated  and 
reliable  measure  of  power  differences  in  sibling  relationships.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  the  behavioral  influence  setting  would  provide  some 


This  formulation  of  what  may  have  occurred  in  the  bitter-cracker 
sessions  would  also  predict  that  female  Ss,  who  were  also  assumed  to 
be  at  a power  disadvantage,  would  have  had  greater  influence  success 
than  would  have  had  male  ^s.  Girls,  however,  were  observed  to  be 
more  uncomfortable  about  the  task  of  getting  their  sibling  to  eat  the 
crackers  than  were  boys.  Some  evidence  of  this  reluctance  was  an 
obtained  but  weak  trend  for  males  with  an  older  sibling  to  have  greater 
influence  than  girls  with  an  older  sibling  (see  Table  9,  the  AB  interac- 
tion, and  Table  19,  Appendix  D).  The  reluctance  on  the  part  of  girls  to 
accept  the  task  of  influencing  their  sibling  to  eat  crackers  may  have 
offset  any  greater  competitive  response  they  may  have  had. 
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behavioral  validation  for  the  questionnaire  scale,  POWER.  The  lack  of 
correspondence  between  them  not  only  made  this  plan  untenable,  but 
made  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  POWER  as  the  best  available  indicator 
of  general  power  differences  in  sibling  relationships. 

The  POWER  scale  was  comprised  of  the  ROLEPOW  scale,  reported 
experience  of  power-role  consequences,  and  of  WINS,  the  single  report 
of  winning  in  sibling  conflict,  ANOVAS  of  POWER  and  of  its  two  contrib- 
uting scales  (see  Tables  8,  48,  and  50)  all  showed  highly  significant 
position  effects.  For  each,  the  older  reported  much  more  power  than 
the  younger  (see  Tables  30,  47,  and  49).  All  three  also  showed  that  the 
male  child  reported  somewhat  more  power  and  winning  than  the  female 
"child;  for  WINS  and  POW’’ER  this  result  was  significant,  but  for  ROLEPOW 
it  was  only  a weak  trend.  Only  WINS  showed  children  with  sisters  report- 
ing more  power  than  children  with  brothers.  WINS  showed  only  a weak 
trend  for  cross -sex  children  to  report  more  winning  and  showed  no  muted 
differences  in  winning  between  older  and  younger  in  same-sex  pairs. 
ROLEPOW  strongly  showedthese  effects.  ROLEPOW,  which  contributed 
by  far  the  greater  variance  to  POWER,  also  contributed  the  muted-power- 
differences  effect  for  same-sex  children. 

Because  this  muted-power-differences  effect  was  unexpected,  a 
clearer  picturing  of  it  may  enable  more  apt  interpretation  of  what  the 
POWER  scale  measured.  The  first  third  of  Table  12  reports  the  mean 
scores  for  the  sibling  pairs  combined  to  make  up  the  four  basic  sibling 
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Table  12 

Sibling  Dyad  Results  Showing  Position  and  Similarity-of-Sex 
Effects  for  POWER,  DEPEND,  and  a Summary 
Sibling  Affinity  Measure 


Type  of  Pair  Position  in  Pair  Sum  Difference 


o 

Y 

N 

Older 

Younger 

O+Y 

O-Y 

POWER 

M 

M 

25 

4.494 

1.  584 

6.  078 

2.  910 

M 

F 

29 

6.  740 

0.  716 

7.456 

6.024 

F 

M 

28 

5.  571 

1.429 

7.  000 

4.  142 

F 

F 

27 

3.  698 

1. 063 

4.  761 

2.  635 

Same- 

sex 

52 

4.  096 

1.  324 

5.419 

2.  772 

Cross 

-sex 

57 

6.  156 

1.  072 

7.  228 

5.  083 

Mean 

109 

5.  126 

1. 298 

6.  324 

3.  928 

DEPEND  + 5 

M 

M 

25 

2.  970 

3.  149 

6.  119 

-0. 179 

M 

F 

29 

0.  947 

1.  983 

2.  930 

-1. 036 

F 

M 

28 

1.429 

2.  035 

3.464 

-0. 606 

F 

F 

27 

2.467 

2.  786 

5.  253 

-0. 319 

Same- 

sex 

52 

2.  719 

2.  967 

5.  686 

0.  249 

Cross 

-sex 

57 

1.  188 

2.  009 

3.  197 

-0. 822 

Mean 

109 

1.953 

2.488 

4.442 

-0. 535 

Sibling  Affinity  (DEPEND  + INTR  + PSIM) 

M 

M 

25 
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21. 843 
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-2. 343 

F 

M 
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14. 714 

-1. 357 

F 

F 

27 
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9.  777 

18. 257 

-0. 390 

Same- 

■sex 

52 

10. 238 

10. 266 

20. 504 

-0. 029 

Cross 

-sex 

57 

6.471 

8.  322 

14. 794 

-1. 851 
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109 

8.  354 

9.294 

17. 648 

-0. 939 
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dyads.  For  each  dyad  and  for  same-  and  cross-sex  pairs  the  mean 
POWER  scores  are  shown  for  the  older  and  younger  child.  Mutual  power 
(Older  + Younger)  and  relative  power  (Older  - Younger)  are  also  pre- 
sented. The  key  effect  to  be  observed  is  the  difference  between  older 
children  in  same-sex  and  older  children  in  cross -sex  pairs.  The  sharp 
reduction  in  reported  POWER  for  older  same-sex  children  led  to  a sig- 
nificant mutual  power  result  of  less  reported  power  in  same-sex  pairs. 
The  slight  increase  in  reported  power  by  younger  same-sex  children, 
suggested,  however,  that  reduced  mutual  power  was  not  a good  charac- 
terization of  this  effect;  reduced  relative  power  more  nearly  character- 
izes this  effect.  For  this  reason  the  term, muted  power  difference, was 
used  to  describe  this  similarity-of-sex  effect. 

If  POWER  were  the  measure  of  dependence-based  power  held  by  a 
child  over  the  sibling,  then  the  greater  dependence  on  the  sibling  expected 
for  children  in  same-sex  pairs  would  predict  that  their  siblings  would 
report  more  power  over  each  other,  not  less.  The  obtained  result  of 
muted  power  differences  in  same-sex  pairs  was  more  suggestive  of  the 
development  of  counterpower  in  these  pairs.  Same-sex  pairs  had  been 
assumed  to  be  more  cohesive  than  cross-sex  pairs,  and  greater  develop- 
ment of  counterpower  was  expected  in  the  same-sex  pairs.  When  the 
ROLEPOW  scale  was  being  constructed  it  was  not  clear  whether  these 
reports  of  experienced  power-role  consequences  would  reflect  depen- 
dence-based power  or  usable  power.  These  results  suggested  that 
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ROLEPOW  measured  usable  power  in  the  pairs,  power  tempered  by  the 
development  of  counterpower  in  the  relationship. 

MacFarland’s  observations  of  sibling  interactions  showed  that, 
while  the  older  directed  sibling  play,  the  older  and  younger  were  equally 
often  victorious  in  the  conflicts  that  arose  between  them.  Many  conflicts 
were  observed  to  be  abandoned  by  both  without  resolution.  These  results 
suggest  that  the  POWER  scale  may  reflect  both  the  general  command  of 
relationship  activities  when  conflict  is  not  involved  and  usable  power  to 
resolve  conflict  or  to  change  the  sibling's  behavior,  MacFarland's 
behavioral  results  and  the  behavioral  results  in  this  study  suggest  that 
power  may  be  nearly  balanced  in  closely  age-spaced  sibling  relationships 
and  that  power  may  be  used  quite  sparingly.  Power  may  be  saved  for 
times  when  the  stakes  are  high  as  they  may  have  been  for  some  Ss  in  the 
bitter-cracker  procedure. 

The  POWER  scale  was  not  designed  to  measure  power  orientation. 
Unfortunately  the  children's  Machiavellianism  was  not  assessed  in  the 
present  study  for  this  would  have  enabled  comparison  of  both  Mach  scores 
and  of  influence  success  scores  between  Ss  in  the  present  study  and  Ss  in 
Braginsky's  study.  Although  Braginsky  tried  to  discourage  part  of  her 
^s  not  to  tell  T that  the  investigator  wanted  T to  eat  crackers,  she  found 
that  ajl  Ss  did  use  this  strategy  to  influence  T.  High  Mach  and  highly 
successful  ^s  were  found  to  use  this  strategy  more,  ^s'  strategies  were 
not  adequately  observed  in  the  present  study.  It  is  conceivable  and 
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congruent  with  the  account  given  above  that  with  an  older  or  male 
sibling  carried  their  apparent  higher  alliance  with  the  investigator  into 
the  influence  session  and  acted  more  strongly  as  a surrogate  for  him; 
these  ^s  probably  dwelled  more  than  others  upon  the  investigator's  wish 
for  T to  eat  many  crackers. 

In  summary,  POWER  has  been  seen  as  probably  measuring  a 
child's  general  command  of  the  sibling  activities  and  his  usable  power 
over  the  sibling,  reflecting  the  development  of  counterpower  in  the 
relationship.  T CRACKER  has  been  seen  as  probably  measuring  S's 
orientation  to  power,  particularly  S's  predisposition  to  seize  opportuni- 
ties for  competitive  advantage  and  his  predisposition  to  form  coalitions 
with  adults  to  acquire  such  an  advantage.  These  post  hoc  interpretations 
were  able  both  to  account  for  the  unexpected  results  and  to  fit  in  well 
with  other  findings  in  this  study  and  findings  from  other  studies  about 
power  and  power  use  in  sibling  relationships. 

Dependence-based  power  in 
the  sibling  relationship 

Social  power  theorists  have  assumed  that  the  other's  needs,  wishes, 
and  preferences  are  the  primary  sources  of  a person's  power  in  a rela- 
tionship. Interactional  power  theory  restated  this  assumption:  A will 

have  power  over  B to  the  extent  that  B is  dependent  upon  the  relationship 

\ “ 

with  A for  good  outcomes,  that  is,  to  the  extent  that  B's  OL  exceeds  his 

CL  . The  present  study  attempted  to  directly  measure  a child's  OL  in 
alt 
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his  relationship  with  his  sibling  and  his  CL  in  his  relationship  with  his 

alt 

best  playmate.  DEPEND  was  the  difference  between  these  comparable 
measures  of  OL  and  CLALT.  These  measures  of  OL  and  CLALT  were 
based  upon  reports  of  the  child-child  outcomes  of  fun,  freedom  to  engage 
in  preferred  behaviors,  companionship,  and  receipt  of  preferred  behav- 
iors. Results  for  DEPEND  and  for  OL  and  CLALT  will  be  reviewed  and 
then  issues  about  the  tests  of  the  relationship  between  DEPEND  and 
power  in  the  sibling  relationship  will  be  discussed. 

Children  reported  better  outcomes  in  play  with  the  best  playmate 
than  with  the  sibling.  This  was  true  for  all  sibling  positions  (see  Table 
27,  Appendix  F).  The  ANOVA  results  for  DEPEND  and  for  the  two 
scales  that  comprise  it,  OL  and  CLALT,  showed  that  none  of  these  scales 
showed  simple  position  effects  (Tables  7,  51,  and  53).  Younger  children 
in  the  sibling  pairs  on  the  average  reported  only  slightly  more  dependence 
upon  the  sibling  for  good  outcomes  than  did  the  older.  OL  and  CLALT 
showed  sex-of  child  and  sex-of-sibling  effects  that  interacted  with 
position:  children  in  the  MF  pairs  reported  significantly  more  CLALT 
than  children  in  all  other  pairs;  children  in  the  MM  pairs  and  younger 
girls  reported  greater  OL  than  other  children.  The  combination  of  these 
effects  along  with  the  similarity-of-sex  effects  of  greater  CLALT  and 
lower  OL  in  cross -sex  pairs  led  to  the  DEPEND  results  pictured  in  the 
center  third  of  Table  12.  A constant  has  been  added  to  the  DEPEND 
scores  in  Table  12  to  make  them  positive  and,  thereby,  more 
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comprehensible.  Table  12  shows  the  following:  greatest  DEPEND  was 
reported  by  children  in  MM  pairs;  next  highest  DEPEND  was  reported 
by  children  in  FF  pairs;  the  children  in  cross-sex  pairs  reported  less 
DEPEND  than  the  children  in  same-sex  pairs;  children  in  the  ME  pairs 
reported  the  least  DEPEND;  and  the  older  brother  in  the  ME  pairs 
reported  the  least  DEPEND  of  children  in  any  sibling  position.  These 
results,  although  not  confirming  expectations  of  significant  position 
effects  nor  showing  simple  sex-of-child  or  sex-of-sibling  effects,  were 
basically  in  the  pattern  predicted  by  interactional  theory  about  depen- 
dence in  a relationship  as  it  was  applied  to  siblings.  DEPEND,  upon 
inspection  of  the  results,  appeared  to  be  a fairly  valid  measure  of  a 
child's  dependence  upon  his  sibling  for  good  play  outcomes. 

Tests  of  the  hypothesis  that  a sibling's  dependence  on  the  child 
determines  a child's  power  were  ineffective  because  the  measures  of 
power  in  the  study  lacked  correspondence  to  the  theoretical  concept  of 
dependence-based  power.  Children's  reported  POWER  in  the  sibling 
relationship  has  been  seen  to  more  closely  reflect  their  usable  power 
than  their  dependence-based  power.  The  behavioral  measure  of  the  ^s' 
power,  T CRACKER,  has  been  seen  as  a measure  of  the  Ss'  competi- 
tiveness in  a particular  situation  rather  than  as  a measure  of  either 
their  usable  power  or  dependence-based  power  in  the  relationship. 
Dependence-based  power  a.pparently  was  not  measured  in  the  study,  and 
what  items  would  tap  dependence-based  power  as  opposed  to  usable 
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power  remain  unclear.  This  raised  a question  about  the  parsimony  of 
dependence-based  power  as  an  explanatory  concept.  Greater  theoretical 
efficiency  might  be  achieved  by  assuming  that  characteristics  of  children 
that  are  associated  with  sibling -status  (such  as  those  that  were  discussed 
in  the  Introduction)  cause  differences  in  dependence  and  cause  differences 
in  power  of  children  in  sibling  relationships.  The  idea  of  dependence - 
based  power  was  a convenient  shorthand  for  summarizing  observations 
that  one  person's  need  can  be  another  person's  power,  if  the  other 
chooses  to  use  power.  Expressions  of  needs,  wishes,  and  preferences 
may  merely  be  occasions  for  the  use  of  power  rather  than  the  source  of 
the  power  for  the  other.  The  study  of  power  between  siblings  might  more 
profitably  focus  upon  the  circumstances  for  the  use  of  power,  the  strength 
of  the  power  operation,  the  kind  of  power  technique  used,  and  the  sibling's 
response  to  the  use  of  power.  High  and  nearly  equal  power  and  counter- 
power could  be  assumed  to  be  held  by  both  children  in  closely  spaced 
sibling  pairs  in  such  study. 

The  DEPEND  and  POWER  scores  reported  in  Table  12  can  be  com- 
pared as  the  children's  reports  of  dependence  and  usable  power  in  the 
relationship.  Recalling  that  a low  negative  significant  correlation  was 
obtained  between  relative  POWER  and  relative  DEPEND,  comparison  of 
scores  for  the  sibling  positions  for  these  measures  reflect  this  corre- 
lated effect  of  sibling- status.  Although  DEPEND  showed  a much  smaller 
position  effect,  the  POWER  scores  tended  to  mirror  the  DEPEND  scores: 
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being  the  same  sex  increased  dependence  and  decreased  power;  being 
older  tended  to  decrease  dependence  and  significantly  to  increase  power; 
and  dependence  and  power  each  tended  toward  equality  between  older  and 
younger  in  same-sex  pairs. 

Affinity  between  siblings 

MANOVA  showed  that  PSIM,  INTR,  and  DEPEND  had  correlated 
sibling -status  effects.  Each  showed  a significant  similarity-of-sex 
effect.  Same-sex  children  reported  more  similarity,  interest,  and 
dependence  than  did  cross -sex  children.  INTR  was  also  positively 
correlated  with  DEPEND  and  PSIM  above  and  beyond  sibling -status 
effects.  ANOVA  results  for  those  variables  which  comprised  INTR,  that 
is,  for  FRIEND,  CHANGE,  and  AMTPLAY  (see  Tables  58,  60,  and  62), 
showed  a significant  similarity-of-sex  effect  for  AMTPLAY,  FRIEND 
and  CHANGE  showed  strong  and  weak,  respectively,  nonsignificant 
similarity-of-sex  effects.  V Comparisons  of  means  (see  Tables  57,  59, 
and  61)  revealed  that  same-sex  children  reported  more  of  each  of  these 

^Recalling  that  MANOVA  had  shown  INTR  to  contribute  to  the  T-sex 
effect,  and  yet  finding  no  clear  ANOVA  results  to  support  INTR's  contri- 
bution, correlations  were  computed  between  the  measures  of  the  vari- 
ables comprising  INTR  and  T CRACKER.  One  significant  correlation 
was  obtained,  that  between  S CHANGE  and  T CRACKER,  There  was  a 
significant  association  between  influence  success  and  ^'s  wish  to  change 
places  with  the  sibling.  This  result  was  interpreted  to  support  the 
assumption  that  envy  of  T's  status  by  some  Ss  led  them  to  have  a more 
competitive  response  to  the  bitter -cracker  procedure. 
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variables.  These  same-sex  children  who  reported  both  more  play- 
together  and  better  friendships  also  reported  more  CONFLICT  in  their 
relationships  than  did  cross -sex  children  (see  Tables  55  and  56). 

As  a vehicle  to  summarize  these  correlated  similarity-of-sex 

J 

effects,  the  idea  of  sibling  affinity  is  proposed.  Sibling  affinity  is  meant 
to  imply  a child's  experience  of  a pool  of  common  interest,  association, 
affiliation,  and  attachment  between  himself  and  his  sibling.  To  illustrate 
clearly  the  results  relating  to  the  idea  of  sibling  affinity,  children's 
scores  for  PSIM,  INTR,  and  DEPEND  were  summed  to  form  the  measure 
of  sibling  affinity.  These  sibling  affinity  scores  are  presented  in  the 
bottom  third  of  Table  12  for  the  four  basic  dyads  and  for  same-  and 
cross-sex  pairs.  Since  these  scores  are  presented  for  illustration,  tests 
of  the  significance  of  effects  were  not  made.  Several  important  features 
were  observed.  One  feature  was  the  overall  greater  scores  for  the  MM 
pair.  Whether  these  scores  represented  greater  affinity  between  children 
in  the  MM  pair  as  opposed  to  the  FF  pair,  or  whether  they  represented 
a response  bias  (for  boys  to  exaggerate  their  responses)  is  not  known. 
Younger  children  in  sibling  pairs  had  been  predicted  to  report  greater 
affinity  with  the  sibling  than  older  children.  Such  a position  effect  among 
PSIM,  INTR,  and  DEPEND  was  weak  and  not  consistently  obtained.  This 
recombination  of  the  data  suggested  that  position  effects  were  not  obtained 
because  the  older  child  in  the  same-sex  pair  reported  as  much  similarity, 
interest,  and  dependence  as  did  the  younger.  The  effect  of  similarity -of- 
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sex  appeared  to  be  greater  upon  the  older 's  reports  than  upon  the 
younger's  reports.  The  predicted  position  effect  of  the  younger  reporting 
more  affinity  appeared  more  clearly  in  cross -sex  pairs.  This  interaction 
between  position  and  similarity-of-sex  effects  generated  once  again  the 
muting  of  relative  scores  in  same-sex  pairs  similar  to  that  observed  for 
POWER. 

The  idea  of  sibling  affinity  was  meant  to  reflect  general  compatibil- 
ity between  siblings.  High  affinity  would  appear  to  lead  to  greater  asso- 
ciation, greater  perceived  similarity,  lower  development  of  high-outcome 
alternative  relationships,  better  outcomes  in  the  sibling  relationship,  and 
better  friendship  between  siblings.  These  are  the  conditions  that  would 
be  assumed  to  correspond  to  high  relationship  cohesiveness.  The  high 
interaction  rate  of  same-sex  siblings  (greater  AMTPLAY)  and  probable 
high  competition  for  similar  roles  and  privileges  are  assumed  to  have  led 
to  the  higher  reported  conflict  for  them  in  this  study.  This  higher  con- 
flict, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  interactional  power  theory, 
would  lead  to  the  definition  of  greater  counterpower  in  the  same-sex 
sibling  relationship.  Correspondingly,  the  usable  power  reported  by  the 
older  in  the  same-sex  pairs  was  reduced  and  the  younger's  raised.  The 
muting  of  reported  power  differences  along  with  the  muting  of  sibling 
affinity  differences  in  same-sex  pairs  supported  the  supposition  that 
both  dependence  and  power  in  highly  cohesive  relationships  tend  toward 
an  equal  balance.  The  greatest  impacts  of  high  affinity  and  cohesiveness 
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appeared  to  be  upon  the  older  child  in  same-sex  pairs. 

Independent  sex- status  effects 

Hypotheses  about  the  effects  of  sex-of-child  and  sex-of-sibling 
were  tentative  because  results  in  the  empirical  literature  were  either 
contradictory  or  often  not  found.  Independently,  the  sex  of  the  child  and 
the  sex  of  the  sibling  did  not  lead  to  large  effects  compared  to  those  of 
position  and  similarity-of-sex.  Looking  at  Table  12,  boys  tended  to 
report  more  affinity  with  their  sibling  and  more  power  over  their  sibling 
than  did  girls.  Children  with  brothers  tended  to  report  more  affinity, 
while  children  with  sisters  tended  to  report  more  power.  There 
remained  a question  of  a possible  sex-linked  bias  in  responding,  namely, 
for  boys  to  exaggerate  their  responses.  These  data  about  independent 
sex-of-child  and  sex-of-sibling  effects  as  measured  by  questionnaire 
items  about  the  sibling  relationship  were  not  conclusive. 

Conclusions 

The  main  results  of  the  study  were  summarized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Discussion.  Additional  results  have  been  reported  and  interpretations 
of  the  results  have  been  made  in  the  Discussion,  Table  1 in  the  Introduc- 
tion summarized  the  predictions,  which  were  derived  from  the  application 
of  interactional  power  theory  to  sibling  relationships,  of  sibling -status 
effects  upon  variables  relating  to  dependence  and  power  in  sibling  rela- 
tionships. In  the  same  format  as  Table  1,  Table  13  presents  the 
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Table  13 

Summary  of  Obtained  Results  for  Sibling-Status  Effects  upon  Variables 
Relating  to  Dependence  and  Power  in  the  Sibling  Relationship 


Sibling -Status  Effects 


Variable 

Position: 
Older  vs. 
Younger 

Sex: 

Male  vs. 
F emale 

Sex-of-Sib : 
Brother 
vs.  Sister 

Similarity: 
Same-Sex  vs 
Cross -Sex 

. other 

Effects 

S LIKING 

(Y  > O)^ 

— 

(B  >S) 

- - 

S CRACKER 

Y > O 

-- 

(B  >S) 

-- 

-- 

T LIKING 

-- 

(M  > F) 

-- 

-- 

T CRACKER 

-- 

M > F 

-- 

(YB  > YS) 

POWER 

O > Y 

M > F 

(S  >B) 

cs  > ss 

CS  (O-Y)  > 

ROLEPOW 

O > Y 

(M  > F) 

-- 

cs  > ss 

SS  (O-Y)^ 

WINS 

O > Y 

M > F 

S > B 

(CS  > SS) 

-- 

DEPEND 

(B  >S) 

ss  > cs 

CLALT 

-- 

-- 

-- 

cs  > ss 

MF  > ALL 

OL 

-- 

-- 

(B^S) 

(SS  > CS) 

YF  > OF® 

CONFLICT 

-- 

-- 

(SS  > CS) 

12  > 8^ 

INTR 

(Y  >0) 

(M  > F) 

(B  >S) 

ss  > cs 

(8  > 12)^ 

FRIEND 

-- 

(M  > F) 

(B  >S) 

(SS  > CS) 

-- 

CHANGE 

(Y  >0) 

-- 

-- 

-- 

AMTPLAY 

-- 

-- 

(B  >S) 

ss  > cs 

8 > 12^ 

PSIM 

-- 

(M  > F) 

-- 

ss  > cs 

-- 

3. 

Results  in  parentheses  indicate  a nonsignificant  trend. 


A T with  a younger  brother  tended  to  eat  more  crackers  than  a T 
with  a younger  sister. 

Greater  relative  power  in  cross -sex  pairs  was  obtained  for  both 
POWER  and  ROLEPOW. 
d 

Children  in  the  male  older,  female  younger  pairs  reported  highest 
CLALT. 

Girls  younger  in  a pair  reported  more  OL  than  girls  older  in  a 

pair. 

^Children  in  the  older  age-range  reported  more  conflict  than 
children  in  the  younger  age -range. 

^Children  in  the  younger  age -range  reported  more  play  together  and 
tended  to  report  more  INTR  than  children  in  the  older  age -range. 
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significant  and  near  significant  sibling-status  effects  that  were  obtained 
in  the  study  for  the  variables  that  have  been  discussed.  The  interested 
reader  may  wish  to  compare  Tables  1 and  13.  Table  13  also  presents 
other  sibling -status  effects  that  were  obtained  even  though  they  were  not 
predicted.  The  remaining  paragraphs  summarize  the  discussion  of  the 
results. 

Children  in  closely  spaced  sibling  pairs  in  middle  childhood 
(adjacently  born  and  spaced  at  about  two  years)  did  not  show  hypothesized 
sibling -status  effects  upon  their  ability  to  influence  their  sibling.  The 
older  child  in  the  pairs,  boys,  children  with  a sister,  and  children  with 
a same-sex  sibling  did  not  influence  their  sibling  to  eat  more  mildly 
bitter  crackers  than  did  the  younger  child  in  the  pairs,  girls,  children 
with  a brother,  or  children  with  a cross -sex  sibling.  Children  with  a 
brother,  however,  influenced  the  sibling  to  eat  more  crackers  than  did 
children  with  a sister.  (A  weak  trend  was  observed  for  younger  brothers 
to  have  more  influence  success  than  younger  sisters.  ) Sex-linked  liking 
of  the  crackers  or  willingness  to  eat  them  could  not  account  for  these 
unexpected  results.  Prior  research  using  the  bitter-cracker  procedure 
with  non-sibling  acquaintances  in  middle  childhood  had  shown  no  T-sex 
effects. 

Evidence  from  the  influencing  child's  behavior  in  the  presence  of 
the  investigator  suggested  that  the  younger  child  in  a pair  and  the  child 
with  a brother  may  have  reacted  to  the  procedure  by  forming  a stronger 
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alliance  with  the  investigator  and,  consequently.,  by  pursuing  the  influence 
task  more  vigorously.  This  additional  vigor  was  interpreted  to  arise 
from  the  child's  envy  of  the  sibling's  greater  status,  from  his  greater 
wish  to  overcome  his  power  disadvantage,  and  from  his  seizing  the 
competitive  possibilities  afforded  by  the  influence  procedure.  This  addi- 
tional vigor  by  the  younger  and  by  children  with  brothers  was  thought  to 
neutralize  the  power  difference  between  older  and  younger  and  to  reverse 
the  small  power  advantage  of  a boy  over  his  sibling.  These  results  and 
their  interpretation  suggested  that  sibling  pairs  differ  from  non-sibling 
peer  pairs;  children  in  sibling  pairs  may  be  much  more  likely  to  respond 
to  investigative  procedures  with  intense  competitive  responses.  That  a 
younger  child  or  a child  with  a brother  could  neutralize  or  reverse  power 
differences  in  the  sibling  relationship  suggested  that  children's  usable 
power  over  one  another  in  closely  spaced  sibling  relationships  approaches 
an  equal  balance. 

Both  children  in  the  sibling  pairs  answered  questionnaire  items 
about  their  general  experiences  of  their  sibling  relationship.  Older 
children  in  the  pairs  were  found  to  report  more  power  than  younger 
children  and  a correlated  similarity -of -sex  effect  was  obtained  through- 
out the  children's  reports.  Generally,  children  in  same-sex  pairs 
reported  a greater  affinity  with  their  sibling  and  less  power  over  their 
sibling  than  did  cross -sex  children.  The  older  children  in  the  pairs 
showed  these  similarity-of-sex  effects  most  strongly.  The  older  child 
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in  same-sex  pairs  reported  greater  affinity  with  the  sibling  and  less 
power  over  the  sibling  than  did  the  older  child  in  cross -sex  pairs.  These 
results  led  to  the  equality  of  reported  affinity  by  older  and  younger  in 
same  sex-pairs  and  to  a reduction  in  the  difference  in  power  reported  by 
them.  In  comparison,  -in  cross -sex  pairs,  the  older  reported  less 
affinity  than  the  younger  and  the  difference  in  reports  of  power  was  much 
wider  than  it  was  in  same-sex  pairs.  These  results  with  respect  to 
measures  of  affinity  between  siblings  were  interpreted  to  show  that  the 
high  cohesion  of  the  same-sex  sibling  pairs  led  to  high  interest,  to  high 
dependence  upon  the  sibling  for  good  play  outcomes,  and  to  high  rates  of 
both  interaction  and  conflict  with  the  sibling.  This  higher  conflict  was 
interpreted  to  imply  the  greater  development  of  counterpower  in  these 
more  cohesive  relationships  and  to  account  for  the  muting  of  reported 
usable  power  differences  in  same-sex  pairs. 

The  similarity-of-sex  effects  reported  above  were  not  reflected 
in  the  observed  influence  procedure.  Despite  the  lack  of  behavioral 
validation,  these  results  were  taken  as  evidence  to  support  the  ability  of 
interactional  power  theory  to  account  for  children's  experiences  of  their 
sibling  relationship.  The  lack  of  demonstrated  reliability  and  validity 
of  the  questionnaire  measures  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  these  mea- 
sures to  critically  test  the  basic  theoretical  assumption  that  the  sibling's 
dependence  upon  the  child  was  the  source  of  the  child's  power  over  the 
sibling.  No  evidence  was  obtained  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  outside 
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those  effects  contributed  by  sibling -status  variables.  Questions  were 
raised  about  the  empirical  existence  of  dependence -based  power. 
Children's  reports  of  experiencing  the  consequences  of  playing  high-  and 
low-power  roles  in  the  sibling  relationship  were  found  to  reflect  usable 
power  held  by  the  children  in  the  relationship,  not  dependence -based 
power.  Dependence-based  power  seemed  unmeasurable.  The  question- 
naire results  were  more  parsimoniously  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
characteristics  of  children  which  are  associated  with  their  sibling -status 
led  to  both  the  obtained  differences  in  their  affinity  with  the  sibling  and 
the  obtained  differences  in  their  usable  power  over  the  sibling. 

The  lack  of  correspondence  between  questionnaire  results  and 
behavioral  results  of  influence  success  suggested  that,  despite  what 
children  report,  both  dependence  and  power  can  be  assumed  to  be  effec- 
tively in  balance  in  closely  spaced  sibling  pairs.  Further  study  of  power 
in  sibling  relationships  can  assume  the  existence  of  high  and  effectively 
equal  power  and  counterpower  possessed  by  both  children  in  closely 
spaced  sibling  pairs.  Such  further  study  might  well  focus  upon  the 
occasions  for  power  use,  the  strengths  and  types  of  power  operations 
used,  and  the  responses  made  to  power  use  in  sibling  relationships  as 
these  variables  are  affected  by  sibling-status  and  as  these  behaviors 
differ  from  those  in  more  neutral  child  pairs. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LETTER  TO  PARENTS  REQUESTING  PERMISSION  FOR 
CHILDREN  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  STUDY 

LEE-HARNETT  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 

P.  O.  Box  Q P.  O.  Box  457 

Sanford,  North  Carolina  27330  Buies  Creek,  North  Carolina  27506 

Telephone  775-4129  Telephone  893-5727 

September,  1974 

Dear  Parents: 

I am  writing  to  you  to  ask  your  permission  to  allow  two  of  your 
children  to  take  part  in  a research  study.  Let  me  introduce  myself.  I 
am  a psychologist  with  the  Lee -Harnett  Mental  Health  Center,  and  the 
Director  of  Children's  Services  in  both  Lee  and  Harnett  counties.  I am 
also  a Doctoral  Candidate  at  Duke  University,  and  this  research  is  part 
of  my  doctoral  work.  For  the  past  several  years  I have  been  studying 
sibling  relationships,  that  is,  how  brothers  and  sisters  relate  to  one^ 
another.  I want  to  help  us  find  out  more  about  what  it  means  for  a person 
to  grow  up  being  an  older  sister  or  a younger  brother,  and  so  forth. 

To  find  sibling  pairs  for  the  study,  I asked  at  the  schools  about 
families  where  one  child  was  about  10  years  old,  and  another  child  was 
either  ^ or  2^  years  old.  Yours  seems  to  be  such  a family. 

I will  be  getting  together  with  each  sibling  pair  for  about  15  minutes 
sometime  in  September  or  October  at  school.  At  that  time  I will  ask  the 
5th  grader  to  instruct  the  3rd  or  7th  grader  to  do  a task.  My  interest 
will  be  in  how  the  5th  grader  goes  about  doing  this.  Then,  a little  later, 

I will  ask  each  child  to  share  with  me,  by  filling  out  a questionnaire, 
how  he  or  she  sees  the  sibling  relationship.  This  will  take  about  half  an 
hour  of  the  child's  time.  I will  try  to  have  these  times  not  interrupt 
important  school  work. 
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This  letter,  then’,  is  a request  for  your  permission  to  allow  your 
children  to  take  part  in  this  study.  Return  the  attached  sheet  as  soon 
as  possible,  after  you  have  marked  it  yes  or  rm.  If  you  give  permission 
for  your  children  to  participate,  please  also  answer  the  few  questions 
on  the  attached  sheet  before  returning  it.  Also  for  those  children 
participating  I will  ask  the  school  about  the  children's  grades.  I need 
these  answers  to  be  sure  that  your  children  are  right  for  the  study. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  the  principal  or 
myself.  My  phone  nximbers  are  shown  above.  As  a parent  and  as  a 
psychologist  who  helps  children  and  families,  I have  a deep  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  children.  I have  found  that  children  almost  always 
enjoy  taking  part  in  such  studies,  and  taking  part  may  lead  them  to  think 
a little  more  about  how  important  their  brothers  and  sisters  are  to  them. 

Please  have  your  5th  grader  return  the  permission  sheet  (yes  or 
no)  to  the  school.  Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  help.  I look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 


Don  Adams 

Psychological  Services  Director 
Lee -Harnett  Mental  Health  Center 
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APPENDIX  B 


PERMISSION  FORM  FOR  THE  SIBLING  STUDY 


I do  give  my  permission  for  my  children,  and 

, to  participate  in  the  sibling  study.  (Answer 

the  questions  below  and  return  this  form.) 

I do  not  give  permission  for  my  children  to  take  part  in  the 

sibling  study.  (Please  return  this  form.) 

(Signed) 

Parent  or  Guardian 

Questions  for  parents  giving  permission: 

A.  Names  and  birthdates  of  all  children  in  family. 

1. 

2. 

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

B.  Father’s  Occupation:  

Mother's  Occupation:  

C.  Have  the  two  children  named  for  the  study  lived  together  all  their 

lives  (no  separation  of  more  than  one  year)?  yes  no 

D.  Comments: 
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APPENDIX  C 

DATA  ANALYSIS  FOR  THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 
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Correlation  Matrix  for  the  Demographic  Variables  and  DEMOSTAT 
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Bartlett-Box  F Tests  of  Homogeneity  of  Group  Variances  and  t Tests  of  Differences  of  Means 
for  the  Factor  Comparisons  of  the  Demographic  Variables 


of  equal  variances  is  rejected,  p < . 05. 
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Correlations  between  the  Demographic  Variables  and  the  Major  Dependent  Variables 


APPENDIX  D 

MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  BITTER-CRACKER  SESSIONS 
AND  THE  MEASURES  OF  CRACKERS  EATEN 
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FORM  USED  TO  RECORD  CHILDREN'S  LIKING  OF  CRACKERS 

CAPITAL  BAKING  COMPANY 
Product  Testing  Report  Sheet 

Product  Name:  Vitamin  Health  Crackers 
Product  Number;  L - 214 
Batch  Number; 


Consumer: 

Location  of  Test; 

Age: 

Date  and  Time: 

Sex; 

Number  Eaten; 

1. 

How  does  this  product  taste  to  you? 

Very  Bad  Bad 

OK  Good 

Very  Good 

2. 

Would  you  buy  these  (or  ask  parents  to  buy  these)  if  they 
in  stores  ? 

were  sold 

No  Probably 

Not 

Not  Sure  Probably 

Yes 

Yes 

3. 

Would  you  recommend  these 

to  your  friends  ? 

No  Probably 

Not 

Not  Sure  Probably 

Yes 

Yes 

Field  Representative 
Product  Test  Division 
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Table  18 

Frequencies  and  Values  of  Transformations  of  Number  of 
Crackers  Eaten  and  Descriptive  Statistics  of  Measures 


Crackers  Eaten  Transformed  Scales 


Transformation  S T 


F requency 

By  S 

By  T 

Value 

CRACKER 

CRACKER 

0 

0 

5 

1.  0 

1 

88 

29 

2.  0 

2 

16 

15 

2.  8 

• 

3 

3 

20 

3.  3 

4 

1 

14 

3.  7 . 

5 

1 

9 

4.  0' 

6 

0 

4 

4.  3 

7 

0 

7 

4.6 

8 

0 

3 

4.9 

9 

0 

1 

5.  2 

10 

0 

2 

5.4 

Total 

109 

109 

- 

Descriptive  Statistics 

X 

1.  27 

3.  17 

2.  18 

3.  11 

SD 

0.  65 

2.  32 

0.41 

1. 05 

Range 

1-5 

0-10 

2-4.  0 

1-5.4 

F MAX 

-- 

4.206 

-- 

1.  626 

Skewness 

0.  923 

-- 

0.  023 

Kurtosis 

-- 

0.297 

-- 

-0. 660 
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Table  19 


Group  Me 

ans 

for  Measures 
Eaten  and  for 

of  Number 
CRACKER 

of  Crackers 

Groups 
S T 

N 

Number  of 

Crackers 

Transformed  Scale 

by  S 

by  T 

S 

CRACKER 

T 

CRACKER 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

1. 286 

3.  714 

2.  207 

3.  350 

n 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

1. 063 

2.  625 

2.  050 

2.  838 

m 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

1.  143 

4.  143 

2.  114 

3.  564 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

1.  077 

2.  769 

2.  062 

2.  938 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

1.  546 

4.  364 

2.  327 

3.  600 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

1. 571 

2.  571 

2.407 

2.  850 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

1. 308 

3.  539 

2.  223 

3.  269 

vni 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

1.214 

2.  000 

2.  150 

2.  607 

Total 

109 

1. 266 

3.  174 

2.  187 

3.  109 

SD 

0.  648 

2.  317 

0.413 

1.  045 

APPENDIX  E 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  TO  MEASURE  SIBLING 
RELATIONSHIP  VARIABLES 

You  and  Your  Brother 


Your  Name: 
Your  Age: 
School: 


Your  Brother's 
Name : 

Your  Brother's 
Age: 


Today's  Date: 


On  the  pages  of  this  booklet  are  questions  about  you  and  your 
brother.  Read  the  instructions  on  each  page  carefully  and  answer  all 
questions  by  circling  or  checking  your  best  answer.  There  are  no  right 
or  wrong  answers.  Just  answer  what  is  true  about  you  and  your  brother. 
Your  answers  are  private.  No  one  at  the  school  or  at  home  will  ever 
know  what  you  answer  in  this  booklet. 

Thank  you  for  filling  out  this  booklet. 
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Part  A 


Directions : Underline  the  answer  that  is  most  true  about  you  and 
your  brother. 

1.  My  brother  and  I look  a lot  (alike,  different). 

2.  My  brother  and  I like  (the  same,  different)  foods. 

3.  My  brother  and  I like  (the  same,  different)  games. 

4.  My  brother  and  I like  (the  same,  different)  jobs  at  home. 

5.  My  brother  and  I like  (the  same,  different)  kinds  of  clothes. 

6.  My  brother  and  I get  (the  same,  different)  grades  at  school; 

7.  My  brother  and  I like  to  play  with  (the  same,  different)  children. 

8.  My  brother  and  I like  (the  same,  different)  TV  shows. 

Part  B 

Directions ; Underline  your  best  answer  to  these  questions. 

A.  How  close  (how  good  friends)  are  you  and  your  brother? 

1.  Not  close  2.  A little  3.  Some  4.  A lot 

5.  Very  close 

B.  Would  you  like  to  trade  places  with  your  brother  in  your  family? 

1.  I wouldn't  2.  Not  much  3.  Some  4.  A lot 
5.  Very  much 

C.  How  often  do  you  and  your  brother  have  fights  and  arguments? 

1.  We  don't  2.  Not  often  3.  Sometimes  4.  A lot 
5.  All  the  time 

D.  Who  wins  the  fights  and  arguments  between  you  and  your 
brother? 

1.  Mostly  me  2.  More  me  3.  About  the  same 
4.  More  my  brother  5.  Mostly  my  brother 
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E.  How  much  of  your  free  time  (playing  time)  do  you  spend  playing 
with  your  brother? 

1.  None  2.  A little  3.  Some  4.  Most  5.  Almost  all 

F.  About  how  many  children  (besides  your  brother)  are  there 
around  your  house  or  neighborhood  for  you  to  play  with? 

1.  None  2.  (1  or  2)  3.  (3  to  5)  4.  (6  to  10) 

5.  (more  than  10) 

Part  C 

Read  this  paragraph  and  check  the  answer  to  each  question  that  is  most 
true  for  you. 

Imagine,  a little  while  from  now,  that  you  and  your  brother  will 
have  a whole  Saturday  afternoon  to  play  together.  There  are  no  other 
children  around  on  this  special  Saturday  afternoon,  so  you  will  spend  it 
playing  with  your  brother.  Try  to  imagine  what  you  would  do  together, 
what  it  will  be  like.  And  then  answer  these  questions  about  how  you 
think  the  afternoon  will  turn  out  for  you. 


1.  . For  you,  the  afternoon  would  be  , . . 

a.,  ) very  exciting  and  lots  of  fun. 

b.  ) mostly  fun. 

c.  ) sometimes  fun  and  sometimes  a little  dull  and 

boring. 

^d.  ) kind  of  dull. 

^e.  ) very  boring. 


2.  In  playing  with  your  brother, 

a.  ) I would  get  to  do  the  things  I really  love  to  do. 

b.  ) I would  mostly  play  games  that  I enjoy. 

^c.  ) I would  play  some  good  games  and  some  I don't  like. 

^d.  ) I would  mostly  play  games  I don't  like  that  much. 

^e.  ) I would  have  to  do  lots  of  things  I really  don't  like. 
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3.  During  the  afternoon  playing  with  your  brother,  you  would 
probably  feel  like  ... 

a,  ) he  and  I are  best  friends. 

b.  ) he  and  I are  pretty  good  friends. 

^c.  ) he  is  O.  K.  as  a companion  for  me. 

d.  ) I am  kind  of  lonely  some  of  the  time. 

e.  ) I am  lonely  most  of  the  time. 

4.  During  the  afternoon,  your  brother  may  do  things  that  you  like 
and  he  may  do  things  that  you  don't  like.  What  do  you  think 
that  he  would  probably  do? 

a.  ) Only  things  that  I like. 

b.  ) Mostly  things  that  I like. 

^c.  ) Some  things  that  I like  and  some  that  I don't. 

d.  ) Mostly  things  that  I don't  like  that  much. 

^e.  ) Only  things  that  I don't  like. 

Part  D 

Think  about  some  other  child  than  your  brother.  Think  of  the  child 
who  you  would  most  likely  spend  a Saturday  afternoon  with.  It  might  be  a 
neighbor,  a relative,  a school  friend,  or  even  a different  brother  or 
sister,  but  not  the  brother  you  were  just  thinking  about.  This  child  would 
be  one  of  the  children  you  play  with  a whole  lot.  If  there  are  several  you 
play  with  about  equally  much,  pick  the  one  you  like  playing  with  best. 

Pick  the  one  who  is  probably  your  best  friend  at  home. 


1.  The  name  of  this  child  is 


2. 


This  child  is  a 


boy  or  girl 


and  is 


years  old. 


3.  This  child  is 


a.  ) a different  brother  or  sister. 

b.  ) a neighbor. 

c.  ) a school  friend. 

d.  ) a relative. 


I 
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Now  imagine  that  on  some  different  Saturday,  you  and  this  child 
you  have  named  will  have  a whole  afternoon  to  play  together.  There  are 
no  other  children  around  on  this  afternoon  so  you  will  spend  it  with  this 
child.  Try  to  imagine  what  you  would  do  together,  what  it  will  be  like. 
And  then  answer  these  questions  about  how  you  think  the  afternoon  will 
turn  out  for  you. 


1.  For  you,  this  afternoon  would  be  . . . 

a.,  ) very  exciting  and  lots  of  fun. 

b.  ) mostly  fun. 

^c.  ) sometimes  fun  and  sometimes  a little  dull  and 

boring. 

^d.  ) kind  of  dull. 

e.  ) very  boring. 


2.  In  playing  with  this  child, 

ai.  ) I would  get  to  do  the  things  I really  love  to  do, 

b.  ) I would  mostly  play  games  that  I enjoy, 

^c.  ) I would  play  some  good  games  and  some  I don't  like. 

d.  ) I would  mostly  play  games  that  I don't  like  that 

much. 

^e)  I would  have  to  do  lots  of  things  I really  don't  like. 


3.  During  the  afternoon  playing  with  this  child,  you  would 
probably  feel  like  ... 

di,  ) this  child  and  I are  best  friends. 

b.  ) this  child  and  I are  pretty  good  friends, 

c.  ) this  child  is  O.  K,  as  a companion  for  me. 

^d.  ) I am  kind  of  lonely  some  of  the  time. 

e.  ) I am  lonely  most  of  the  time. 


4.  During  the  afternoon,  this  child  may  do  things  that  you  like 

and  may  do  things  that  you  don't  like.  What  do  you  think  that 
this  child  would  probably  do? 

3i,  ) Only  things  that  I like. 

b.  ) Mostly  things  that  I like, 

^c.  ) Some  things  that  I like  and  some  that  I don't  like. 

^d.  ) Mostly  things  that  I don't  like  that  much. 

e.  ) Only  things  that  I don't  like. 
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Part  E 

Directions ; Answer  these  questions  about  you  and  your  brother  by 
circling  your  best  answer.  Yes  or  No. 

1.  Do  other  kids  treat  him  better  than  they  treat 

you? Yes  No 

2.  Do  you  feel-that  you  OUGHT  to  do  what  he  says?.  . Yes  No 

3.  Are  you  the  first  to  get  your  hands  on  a new  game 

or  toy? Yes  No 

4.  Do  you  feel  "second-best"  or  "out-of-it"  playing 

with  him? Yes  No 

5.  Do  you  try  to  do  things  just  like  him?  Try  to  copy 

him? Yes  No 

6.  Do  you  play  the  games  together  that  you  want  to 

play? Yes  No 

7.  Are  you  more  popular  with  the  other  kids  than  he 

is? Yes  No 

8.  Do  things  often  turn  out  bad  for  you  playing  with 

him? Yes  No 

9.  Do  you  win  out  and  get  your  way  with  him? Yes  No 

10.  Do  you  just  walk  away  from  him  if  things  do  not  go 

well? Yes  No 

11.  Do  you  feel  "on-top"  and  "in-charge"  playing  with 

him? Yes  No 

12.  Is  it  hard  to  get  him  to  do  the  things  you  really 

like? Yes  No 

13.  Do  you  get  bored  and  lonely  when  he  is  not  around 

or  won't  play  with  you? Yes  No 

14.  Do  you  go  along  with  what  he  wants  you  to  do?  ....  Yes  No 

15.  Does  he  "look-up"  to  you  and  follow  your  example?  Yes  No 


APPENDIX  F 


DATA  RELATED  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
VARIABLES,  PSIM,  INTR,  DEPEND,  AND 
POWER,  FROM  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Table  20 

Percentage  of  "Same"  Responses  Made  by  Ss  and  Ts  for 
Each  Item  of  the  Perceived  Similarity  Scale 


Perceived  Similarity 
Item 


Percentage  of  "Same" 


Re 


a 

sponses 


S T S+T/2  S-T 


Look  alike 

23 

21 

22 

02 

Like  same  foods 

29 

46 

37 

-17 

Like  same  games 

48 

56 

52 

-08 

Like  same  jobs 

18 

19 

19 

-01 

Like  same  clothes 

25 

23 

24 

02 

Get  same  grades 

09 

16 

12 

-06 

Like  same  playmates 

44 

43 

44 

01 

Like  same  TV  shows 

54 

52 

53 

01 

Total 

31 

35 

33 

-03 

Rounded  to  nearest  whole  number. 
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Table  22 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  PSIM 


Measures  of  Perceived  Similarity 
to  the  Sibling 


Groups 
S T 

N 

S 

PSIM 

T 

PSIM 

S+T 

PSIM 

S-T 

PSIM 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

3.  286 

3.  071 

6.  357 

0.  214 

n 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

2.  375 

3.  063 

5.438 

-0. 688 

III 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

1.  785 

2.429 

4.  214 

-0. 643 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

3.  000 

2.  615 

5.  615 

0.  385 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

2.  636 

3.  546 

6.  182 

-0.909 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

1. 857 

2.  286 

4.  143 

-0.429 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

2.  308 

2.  308 

4.  615 

0.  000 

VIII 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

2.  857 

2.  857 

5.  714 

0.  000 

Total 

109 
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2.  762 

5.  266 

-0.257 
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2.  512 

2.  127 
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Table  24 


3r 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  INTR 


Groups 
S T 

N 

Measures  of  Interest  in  the  Sibling 

S 

INTR 

T 

INTR 

S+T 

INTR 

S-T 

INTR 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

9.  857 

11. 143 

21. 000 

-1. 286 

II 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

8.  875 

9.  188 

18. 063 

-0. 313 

in 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

7.  857 

9.  571 

17.429 

-1. 714 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

8.  769 

9.  154 

17. 923 

-0. 385 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

8.  364 

9.  546 

17. 909 

-1. 182 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

8.  143 

8.  571 

16. 714 

-0.429 

vn 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

8.  692 

7.  077 

15. 769 

1.  615 

VIII 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

9.  357 

9.  214 

18. 571 

0.  143 

Total 

109 

8.  752 

9.  193 

17. 945 

-0.440 

SD 

2.450 

2.  872 

4.  094 

3.428 

^INTR  = FRIEND  + CHANGE  + AMTPLAY. 
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Table  27 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  DEPEND 


Measures  of  Dependence  upon  the  Sibling 


Groups 
S T 

N 

S 

DEPEND 

T 

DEPEND 

S+T 

DEPEND 

S-T 

DEPEND 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

-1. 786 

-1.429 

-3. 214 

-0. 357 

II 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

-3. 875 

-3. 188 

-7. 063 

-0. 688 

in 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

-4. 071 

-2. 286 

-6. 357 

-1. 786 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

-1. 923 

-3. 000 

-4. 923 

1.  077 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

-2. 273 

-2. 273 

-4. 545 

0.  000 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

-3. 643 

-3. 071 

-6. 714 

-0. 571 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

-2. 846 

-4. 231 

-7. 077 

1.  385 

vin 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

. -1.429 

-3. 143 

-4. 571 

1. 714 

Total 

109 

-2. 771 

-2. 835 

-5. 606 

0.  064 

SD 

3.484 

3.  387 

5.  397 

4,  313 
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Table  30 


Group  Means  for  Measures  of  POWER 


Groups 
S T 

Measures  of  Overall  Power  over  Sibling  • 

N 

S 

POWER 

T 

POWER 

S+T 

POWER 

S-T 

POWER 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

3.  714 

1. 714 

5.429 

2.  000 

II 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

7.  250 

1.  125 

8.  375 

6.  125 

in 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

5.  071 

1. 071 

6.  143 

4.  000 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

3.  539 

1.769 

5.  308 

1. 769 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

1.454 

5.  273 

6.  727 

-3. 818 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

1. 786 

6.  071 

7,  857 

-4.286 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

0.  308 

6.  231 

6.  539 

-5. 923 

vin 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

0.  357 

3.  857 

4.  214 

-3. 500 

Total 

109 

3.  073 

3.  284 

6.  357 

-0. 211 

SD 

3.  903 

3.  557 

4.  038 

6.  282 
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APPENDIX  G 


DERIVATION  OF  ANOVA  PREDICTIONS  FOR  SIBLING- 
STATUS  EFFECTS  FOR  VARIABLES  WITH 
REPEATED  MEASURES 
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The  problem  in  forming  predictions  of  specific  results  for  variables 
with  repeated  measures  lay  both  in  the  use  of  S+T  and  S-T  scores  to 
represent  these  variables  and  in  the  specification  of  child  characteristics 
rather  than  S and  T characteristics  in  the  statement  of  the  hypotheses. 

The  factor  contrasts  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  position,  sex,  or 
sibling's  sex  for  the  child  when  reports  from  both  children  in  each  pair 
were  used  in  tests  of  hypotheses.  To  solve  this  problem,  weights  were 
assigned  to  the  specific  sibling -status  effects  and  these  weights  were 
applied  for  each  sibling -status  effect  to  the  S and  T position  in  each  cell 
of  the  design.  The  subsequent  creation  of  S+T  and  S-T  scores  led  to  new 
weights  for  the  cells.  The  patterns  of  weights  across  cells  generated  by 
this  process  were  then  compared  with  the  standard  patterns  of  cell  weights 
used  to  form  the  factor  comparisons  in  the  standard  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  model.  By  this  means,  the  necessary  ANOVA  contrast  results 
for  the  S+T  and  S-T  scores  for  a dependent  variable  could  be  specified 
which  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  conclude  that  a specific  sibling -status 
effect  had  been  obtained.  The  steps  of  this  deductive  process  are  reported 
here. 

Table  31  shows  at  the  bottom  the  usual  weights  for  the  cells  of  the 
2x2x2  analysis  of  variance  design,  corresponding  to  the  groups  (at  the  top) 
as  groups  were  assigned  to  this  study.  Table  31  also  shows  the  effects 
upon  each  member  in  the  pair  in  each  cell  of  each  of  the  sibling -status 
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effects  for  which  hypotheses  have  been  made.  Position  effects  were 
shown  by  assigning  a positive  weight  to  the  older  member  of  the  pair  and 
a negative  weight  to  the  younger;  sex-of-child  effects,  positive  to  male, 
negative  to  female;  sex-of-sibling  effects,  positive  to  the  child  having  a 
brother,  negative  to  the  child  having  a sister;  similarity-of -sex,  both 
positive  if  the  same-sex,  both  negative  if  cross-sex.  These  weights  are 
shown  in  the  first  row  following  the  statement  of  the  effect  on  the  left  of 
Table  31. 

The  next  step  was  to  form  the  expected  weights  for  S+T  and  S-T 
scores  for  each  pair  for  each  sibling -status  effect.  This  was  done  by 
summing  the  weights  for  S+T  and  by  taking  the  difference  (S  minus  T)  of 
the  weights  for  S-T.  These  derived  weights  are  shown  below  the  cell- 
member  weights  in  Table  31.  These  derived  weights  for  S+T  and  S-T 
scores  for  the  cells  are  those  which  would  show  significant  means  com- 
parisons if  the  sibling -status  effects  were  obtained.  Note  that  both  the 
S+T  and  the  S-T  means -comparisons  would  have  to  be  obtained  to  conclude 
that  the  sibling -status  effect  was  in  force. 

To  relate  these  S+T  and  S-T  cell  weights  to  the  ANOVA  design  used 
in  the  study,  these  weights  were  compared  to  the  standard  cell  weights 
used  to  form  the  contrasts  in  ANOVA  as  it  applied  to  this  study.  The 
comparison  between  the  S+T  and  the  S-T  weights  with  the  factor  contrast 
weights  at  the  bottom  of  Table  31  showed  that  the  expected  S-T  position 
effects  corresponded  to  contrast  A (T-AGE  contrast  in  this  study). 
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F'urther,  the  expected  S+T  position  effect  was  one  of  no  differences  among 
cells.  Zero-effects  would  be  expected  for  contrast  A in  ANOVA  for  S+T 
scores  and  a significant  difference  between  cells  for  contrast  A in  ANOVA 
for  S-T  scores  for  a variable  if  position-of-child  were  significantly  affect- 
ing children's  scores  upon  that  variable. 

Further  inspection  of  Table  31  revealed  that  expected  similarity-of- 
sex  effects  upon  S+T  scores  across  cells  corresponded  to  the  BC  contrast 
in  ANOVA,  while  zero-effects  were  predicted  for  the  S-T  scores  when 
similarity-of-sex  effects  were  in  force.  To  conclude  that  a similarity- 
of-sex  effect  had  occurred,  then,  the  required  results  for  a variable 
would  be  a significant  BC  contrast  for  S+T  scores  and  a zero -effect  for 
the  BC  contrast  for  S-T  scores. 

Close  inspection  of  Table  31  revealed  no  simple  relationship 
between  the  ANOVA  contrasts  at  the  bottom  and  the  S+T  and  S-T  predic- 
tions for  either  sex-of-child  effects  or  sex -of- sibling  effects.  For  this 
reason  a rather  tedious  process  of  tracing  out  all  combinations  of  male 
greater  than  female,  no  effects,  and  female  greater  than  male  for  each 
of  these  two  sibling -status  effects  was  executed.  The  results  showed 
that  these  two  effects  were  inexorably  intertwined  in  this  design.  Four 
factor  contrasts  for  each  variable  must  be  examined  in  order  to  conclude 
the  joint  but  independent  effects  upon  the  variable  of  sex-of-child  and 
sex-of-sibling.  These  four  contrasts  were  the  B and  C contrasts  for  the 
S+T  and  the  S-T  scores  for  the  variable.  Table  32  presents  the  combi- 
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nations  of  significant  contrasts  and  zero -effects  for  these  four  contrasts 
and  presents  the  directions  of  the  means -comparisons  that  would  be 
obtained  under  all  possible  combinations  of  sex-of-child  and  sex-of- 
sibling  effects.  Table  32  was  consulted  when  patterns  of  B and  C con- 
trasts were  obtained  for  S+T  and  S-T  scores  of  a variable  in  ANOVAS 


of  these  scores  that  were  not  the  predicted  ones. 
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Table  43 


Summary  of  ANOVA  for  S CRACKER  with  S-AGE  and 
DEMOSTAT  as  Covariates 


Source 

ss 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Covariates 

95. 138 

2 

47. 569 

2.924 

. 057 

S-AGE 

50. 055 

1 

50. 055 

3.  077 

. 079 

DEMOSTAT 

40. 023 

1 

40. 023 

2.460 

. 116 

A T-AGE 

79. 087 

1 

79. 087 

4.  862 

. 028 

B S-SEX 

21. 935 

1 

21. 935 

1. 348 

. 247 

C T-SEX 

9.901 

1 

9.  901 

0.  609 

-- 

AB 

17. 981 

1 

17. 981 

1.  105 

.296 

AC 

0.  360 

1 

0.  360 

0.  022 

-- 

BC 

0.  258 

1 

0.  258 

0.  016 

-- 

ABC 

15. 188 

1 

15. 188 

0.  934 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1610. 372 

99 

1 6.  266 

Total 

1838. 191 

108 

17. 020 

3. 

For  convenience,  computations  were  made  using  S CRACKER 
times  10. 
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Table  44 


Summary  of  ANOVA  for  S CRACKER  with  S LIKING 
as  an  Additional  Covariate 


Source 

SS^ 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Covariates 

537. 314 

3 

179. 105 

14. 114 

. 001 

S-AGE 

52. 361 

1 

52. 361 

4.  126 

. 042 

DEMOSTAT 

98. 340 

1 

98. 340 

7.  749 

. 007 

S LIKING 

442. 176 

1 

442. 176 

34. 844 

. 001 

A T-AGE 

33. 987 

1 

33. 987 

2.  678 

. 101 

B S-SEX 

15. 674 

1 

15. 674 

1.235 

. 268 

C T-SEX 

0.  085 

1 

0.  085 

0.  007 

-- 

AB 

7.  129 

1 

7.  129 

0.  562 

- - 

AC 

0.  118 

1 

0.  118 

0.  009 

-- 

BC 

0.  721 

1 

0.  721 

0.  057 

ABC 

5.228 

1 

5.  228 

0.417 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1243. 619 

98 

12. 690 

Total 

1838. 191 

108 

17. 020 

For  convenience,  computations  were  made  using  S CRACKER 
times  10,  i 
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Table  45 


Group  Means  for  Measures  of  LIKING 


Groups 
S T 

N 

Measures  of  Liking  of  Crackers 

S 

LIKING 

T 

LIKING 

S+T 

LIKING 

S-T 

LIKING 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

2.  357 

2.  143 

4.  500 

0.  214 

n 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

1.  938 

1. 875 

3.  813 

0.  063 

ni 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

2.  286 

2.429 

4.714 

-0. 143 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

2.  231 

2.  077 

4.  308 

0.  154 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

2.  727 

2.  182 

4.  909 

0.  546 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

2.  571 

2.  143 

4.  714 

0.429 

vn 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

2.  692 

2.  308 

5.  000 

0.  385 

vm 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

■2. 143 

1.  571 

3.  714 

0.  571 

Total 

109 

2.  349 

2.  083 

4.431 

0.  266 

SD 

1.  057 

1. 046 

1.  761 

1.  152 
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Table  46 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  S and  T Measures 
of  Liking  of  Crackers 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S LIKING 

Covariates 

3.  749 

2 

1.  874 

1.  677 

. 190 

S-AGE 

0.  007 

1 

0.  007 

0.  006 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

3.  714 

1 

3.  714 

3.  324 

. 068 

A T-AGE 

2.  599 

1 

2.599 

2.  326 

. 126 

B S-SEX 

0.  151 

1 

0.  151 

0.  135 

C T-SEX 

2.  355 

1 

2.  355 

2.  108 

. 146 

AB 

0.  721 

1 

0.  721 

0.  645 

- . 

AC 

0.  019 

1 

0.  019 

0.  017 

BC 

0.  034 

1 

0.  034 

0.  031 

-- 

ABC 

0.  762 

1 

0.  762 

0.  682 

-- 

Within  Cells 

no.  629 

99 

1.  117 

Total 

120. 752 

108 

1.  118 

T LIKING 

Covariates 

0.  827 

2 

0.414 

0.  370 

S-AGE 

0.  222 

1 

0.  222 

0.  199 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

0.  565 

1 

0.  565 

0.  505 

-- 

A T-AGE 

0.  149 

1 

0.  149 

0.  133 

-- 

B S-SEX 

0.  001 

1 

0.  001 

0.  001 

-- 

C T-SEX 

3.  335 

1 

3.  335 

2.  985 

. 083 

AB 

1.446 

1 

1.446 

1.293 

. 257 

AC 

0.  001 

1 

0.  001 

0.  001 

-- 

BC 

1.  154 

1 

1.  154 

1.  032 

, 313 

ABC 

0.  548 

1 

0.  548 

0.491 

-- 

Within  Cells 

no.  639 

99 

1.  118 

Total 

118. 256 

108 

1.  095 
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Table  47 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  ROLEPOW 


Measures  of  Role  Power  over 
the  Sibling 


Groups 
S T 

N 

S 

ROLE- 

POW 

T 

ROLE- 

POW 

S+T 

ROLE- 

POW 

S-T 

ROLE- 

POW 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

0.  143 

-1. 357 

-1.  214 

1.  500 

II 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

2.  938 

-1. 625 

1.313 

4.  563 

ni 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

1.  286 

-2. 214 

0.  929 

3.  500 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

-0. 539 

-1. 385 

1.  923 

0.846 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

-1. 182 

1.455 

0.  273 

-2. 636 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

-1. 643 

2.429 

0.  786 

-4. 071 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

-2. 308 

1. 846 

0.462 

-4. 154 

VIII 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

-2. 214 

-0. 143 

2.  357 

-2. 071 

Total 

109 

-0. 339 

-0. 202 

-0. 541 

-0. 138 

SD 

3.241 

2.  921 

3.599 

5.012 
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Table  48 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  Reported  Role 
Power  over  the  Sibling 


Source 

. ss 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T  ROLEPOW 

Covariates 

49. 007 

2 

24. 504 

2.  039 

. 133 

S-AGE 

17.738 

1 

17. 738 

1.476 

. 225 

DEMOSTAT 

28. 715 

1 

28. 715 

2.  390 

.121. 

A T-AGE 

2.289 

1 

2.  289 

0.  191 

- - 

B S-SEX 

74. 014 

1 

74. 014 

6.  160 

. 014 

C T-SEX 

0.  120 

1 

0.  120 

0.  010 

-- 

AB 

2.  080 

1 

2.  080 

0.  173 

- . 

AC 

27. 632 

1 

27. 632 

2.  300 

. 129 

BC 

49. 224 

1 

49. 224 

4.  097 

. 043 

ABC 

0.  998 

1 

0.  998 

0.  083 

Within  Cells 

1189. 566 

99 

12. 016 

Total 

1399. 050 

108 

12. 954 

S-T  ROLEPOW 


Covariates 

79.  235 

2 

39. 618 

2.494 

. 086 

S-AGE 

31. 972 

1 

31. 972 

1. 974 

. 160 

DEMOSTAT 

51. 355 

1 

51. 355 

3.  272 

. 070 

A T-AGE 

871.060 

1 

871. 060 

54. 843 

. 001 

B S-SEX 

1.420 

1 

1.420 

0.  089 

-- 

C T-SEX 

3.  609 

1 

3.  609 

0.  227 

-- 

AB 

10. 797 

1 

10. 797 

0.  680 

-- 

AC 

0.  172 

1 

0.  172 

0.  Oil 

-- 

BC 

9.551 

1 

9.  551 

0.  601 

-- 

ABC 

139. 919 

1 

139. 919 

8.  810 

. 004 

Within  Cells 

1572. 386 

99 

15. 883 

Total 

2712. 926 

108 

25. 120 
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Table  49 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  WINS 


Measures  of  Winning  in  Conflict  with  Sibling 


Groups 
S T 

N 

S 

WINS 

T 

WINS 

S+T 

WINS 

S-T 

WINS 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

3.  571 

3.  071 

6.  643 

0.  500 

II 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

4.  313 

2.  750 

7.  063 

1.  563 

m 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

3.  786 

3.  286 

7.  071 

0.  500 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

4.  077 

3.  154 

7.  231 

0.  923 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

2.  636 

3.  818 

6.455 

-1. 182 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

3.429 

3.  643 

7.  000 

-0. 214 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

2.  615 

4.  385 

7.  071 

-1.769 

VIII 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

2.  571 

4.  000 

6.  571 

-1.429 

Total 

109 

3.413 

3.486 

6.  899 

-0. 073 

SD 

1.  278 

1. 281 

1.440 

2.  116 
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Table  ‘50 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  Reported  Winning 
in  Conflict  with  the  Sibling 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T  WINS 

Covariates 

1.  691 

2 

0.  845 

0.  394 

S-AGE 

1.  672 

1 

1.  672 

0.  779 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

0.  004 

1 

0.  004 

0.  002 

-- 

A T-AGE 

2.  685 

1 

2.  685 

1.250 

. 265 

B S-SEX 

1.  932 

1 

1. 932 

0.  900 

C T-SEX 

0.  946 

1 

0.  946 

0.440 

-- 

AB 

0.700 

1 

0.  700 

0.  326 

— 

AC 

0.473 

1 

0.473 

0.  222 

-- 

BC 

2.  316 

1 

2.  316 

1. 078 

. 302 

ABC 

1.  051 

1 

1. 051 

0.489 

-- 

Within  Cells 

212. 629 

99 

2.  148 

Total 

223. 889 

108 

2.  073 

S-T  WINS 

Covariates 

22. 755 

2 

11. 378 

3.409 

. 036 

S-AGE 

3.  270 

1 

3.  270 

0.  980 

. 015 

DEMOSTAT 

20. 292 

1 

20. 292 

6.  079 

-- 

A T-AGE 

90. 056 

1 

90. 056 

26. 979 

. 001 

B S-SEX 

11.457 

1 

11.457 

3.432 

. 063 

C T-SEX 

12.828 

1 

12. 828 

3.  843 

. 050 

AB 

2.  618 

1 

2.  618 

0.  784 

- - 

AC 

0.  795 

1 

0.  795 

0.  238 

-- 

BC 

1.832 

1 

1.  832 

0.  549 

-- 

ABC  _ 

0.  041 

1 

0.  041 

0.  012 

-- 

Within  Cells 

330.463 

99 

3.  338 

Total 

483.407 

108 

4.476 
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Table  51 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  OL 


Measures  of  Outcome  Level 
with  the  Sibling 


oroups 

S T 

N 

S OL 

T OL 

S+T  OL 

S-T  OL 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

15. 286 

14. 286 

29. 571 

1. 000 

n 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

13. 500 

14. 875 

28. 375 

-1. 375 

III 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

12. 714 

13. 714 

26.429 

-1. 000 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

13. 154 

14. 462 

27. 615 

-1. 308 

V 

M-10 

M-  12 

11 

14. 273 

13. 273 

27. 545 

1. 000 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

12. 000 

13. 643 

25. 643 

-1.  643 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

13. 769 

13. 539 

27. 308 

0.  231 

vni 

F-10 

F-  12 

14 

14. 000 

13. 072 

27. 071 

0.  929 

Total 

109 

13. 569 

13. 890 

27.459 

-0. 321 

SD 

3.  155 

3.  no 

4.  877 

3.  932 
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Table  52 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  Outcome  Level  in 

Play  with  the  Sibling 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T  OL 


Covariates 

6.751 

2 

3.  376 

0.  138 

-- 

S-AGE 

0.  029 

1 

0.  029 

0.  001 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

6.  655 

1 

6.  655 

0.  272 

-- 

A T-AGE 

36. 588 

1 

36. 588 

1.494 

. 222 

B S-SEX 

10. 074 

1 

10. 074 

.411 

-- 

C T-SEX 

6.  932 

1 

6.  932 

. 283 

-- 

AB 

44. 122 

1 

44. 122 

1, 802 

. 179 

AC 

4.873 

1 

4.  873 

. 199 

-- 

BC 

25. 773 

1 

25. 773 

1. 053 

. 308 

ABC 

0.  604 

1 

0.  604 

. 025 

-- 

Within  Cells 

2423. 843 

99 

24.483 

Total 

2569. 052 

108 

23. 788 

S-T  OL 


Covariates 

9.  112 

2 

4.  556 

0.  294 

..  — 

S-AGE 

0.  662 

1 

0.  661 

0.  043 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

8.  682 

1 

8.  682 

0.  560 

-- 

A T-AGE 

13. 277 

1 

13. 277 

0.857 

— 

B S-SEX 

0.  020 

1 

0.  020 

0.  001 

-- 

C T-SEX 

35.406 

1 

35.406 

2.  285 

. 130 

AB 

25. 079 

1 

25. 079 

1.  619 

. 204 

AC 

1.926 

1 

1.926 

0.  124 

-- 

BC 

44. 962 

1 

44. 962 

2.  902 

. 088 

ABC  _ 

3.246 

1 

3.246 

0.  209 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1533.841 

99 

15.493 

Total 

1669.749 

108 

15.461 
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Table  53 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  CLALT 


Measures  of  Outcome  Levels  with 
Best  Playmate 


Groups 
S T 

N 

S 

CLALT 

T 

CLALT 

S+T 

CLALT 

S-T 

CLALT 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

17. 071 

15. 714 

32. 786 

1.  357 

n 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

17. 375 

18. 063 

35.438 

-0. 688 

m 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

1 6. 786 

16. 000 

32. 786 

0.786 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

15. 077 

17.462 

32, 539 

-2. 385 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

16. 545 

15. 545 

32. 091 

1.  000 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

16. 357 

16. 714 

33. 071 

-0. 357 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

16. 615 

17. 769 

34. 385 

-1. 154 

vin 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

15.429 

16. 214 

31. 643 

-0. 786 

Total 

109 

16.431 

16. 725 

33. 156 

-0.294 

SD 

2.  569 

2.  617 

3.  961 

3.  348 
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Table  54 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  Outcomes  with 
Best  Playmate  (CL  alt) 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T 

CLALT 

Covariates 

24. 316 

2 

12. 158 

0.  795 

S-AGE 

1. 521 

1 

1.  521 

0.  099 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

23. 363 

1 

23. 363 

1.  528 

. 217 

A T-AGE 

17. 297 

1 

17. 297 

1.  132 

. 290 

B S-SEX 

5.  933 

1 

5.  933 

0.  388 

-- 

C T-SEX 

1.497 

1 

1.497 

0.  098 

-- 

AB 

24. 978 

1 

24. 978 

1. 634 

. 201 

AC 

17. 962 

1 

17. 962 

1.  175 

. 281 

BC  " 

79. 544 

1 

79. 544 

5.  204 

. 023 

ABC 

0.  551 

1 

0.  551 

0.  036 

-- 

Within  Cells 

1513. 332 

99 

15. 286 

Total 

1694. 337 

108 

15. 688 

S-T 

CLALT 

Covariates 

9.  506 

2 

4.  753 

0.454 

- - 

S-AGE 

7.  291 

1 

7.  291 

0.  697 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

2.  659 

1 

2.  659 

0.  254 

-- 

A T-AGE 

1.  325 

1 

1.  325 

0.  127 

- - 

B S-SEX 

56.463 

1 

56.463 

5.  398 

, 021 

C T-SEX 

67.036 

1 

67. 036 

6.409 

. 012 

AB 

0.  003 

1 

0.  003 

0.  000 

AC 

32. 925 

1 

32. 925 

3.  148 

. 075 

BC 

0.  108 

1 

0.  108 

0.  010 

-- 

ABC 

13. 568 

1 

13. 568 

1. 297 

. 256 

Within  Cells 

1035. 513 

99 

10.460 

Total 

1210. 594 

108 

11. 209 
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Table  55 


Group  Means  for  Measures  of  CONFLICT 


Groups 
S T 

N 

Measures  of  Fights  and  Arguments 
with  Sibling 

S 

CON- 

FLICT 

T 

CON- 

FLICT 

S+T 

CON- 

FLICT 

S-T 

CON- 

FLICT 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

3.  357 

3.  357 

6.  714 

0.  000 

II 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

2.  813 

3.  063 

5.  875 

-0. 250 

m 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

3.  214 

2.714 

5.929 

0.  500 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

3.  615 

3.  308 

6,  923 

0.  308 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

3.  636 

3.455 

7.  091 

0.  182 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

3.  571 

3.  143 

6.  714 

0.429 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

3.  539 

3.462 

7.  000 

0.  077 

vm 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

3.857 

3.  500 

7.  357 

0.  357 

Total 

109 

3.431 

3,  239 

6.  670 

0.  193 

SD 

1.  142 

1. 062 

1. 522 

1.  596 
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Table  56 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  the  Amount 
of  Reported  Conflict 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T 

CONFLICT 

Covariates 

7.  003 

2 

3.  501 

1.  591 

, 207 

S-AGE 

0.  828 

1 

0.  828 

0.  376 

DEMOSTAT 

6.401 

1 

6.  401 

2.  908 

, 087 

A T-AGE 

9.  272 

1 

9.  272 

4.213 

. 040 

B S-SEX 

1. 902 

1 

1. 902 

0.  864 

-- 

C T-SEX 

0.  021 

1 

0.  021 

0.  010 

-- 

AB 

0.  126 

1 

0.  126 

0.  057 

- - 

AC 

0.  013 

1 

0.  013 

0.  006 

-- 

BC 

\ 

10. 555 

1 

10, 555 

4.  796 

. 029 

ABC 

1.  718 

1 

1, 718 

0.  781 

-- 

Within  Cells 

217. 867 

99 

2.  201 

Total 

250. 109 

108 

2.  316 

S-T 

CONFLICT 

Covariates 

12. 132 

2 

6.  066 

2.  343 

. 099 

S-AGE 

0.  518 

1 

0.  518 

0.  200 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

11. 320 

1 

11.518 

4.  372 

. 037 

A T-AGE 

0.  756 

1 

0.  756 

0.  292 

— 

B S-SEX 

1 . 666 

1 

1 . 666 

0.  643 

-- 

C T-SEX 

0.  002 

1 

0.  002 

0.  001 

-- 

AB 

3.154 

1 

3.  154 

1. 218 

. 272 

AC 

0.  132 

1 

0.  132 

0.  051 

-- 

BC 

0.257 

1 

0.257 

0.  099 

-- 

ABC 

0.  069 

1 

0.  069 

0.  027 

-- 

Within  Cells 

256. 360 

99 

2.  589 

Total 

274. 952 

108 

2.  546 
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Table  57 

Group  Means  for  Measures  of  FRIEND 


Groups 
S T 

N 

Measures  of  Friendship  with  the  Sibling 

S 

FRIEND 

T 

FRIEND 

S+T 

FRIEND 

S-T 

FRIEND 

I 

M-IO 

M-8 

14 

3.  786 

4.  214 

8.  000 

-0.429 

n 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

3.438 

3.  750 

7.  188 

-0. 313 

ni 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

2.  929 

3.  143 

6.  071 

-0. 214 

IV 

F-IO 

F-8 

13 

3.  231 

3.231 

6.462 

0.  000 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

3.  546 

3.  818 

7.  364 

-0. 273 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

3.  214 

3.429 

6.  643 

-0. 214 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

3.  000 

3.  231 

6.  231 

-0. 231 

vni 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

3.  786 

3.  571 

7.  357 

0.214 

Total 

109 

3.  367 

3.  551 

6.  917 

-0. 184 

SD 

1.  281 

1.  344 

2.  148 

1.510 
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Table  58 


Sunxinary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  F riendship 
with  the  Sibling 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T 

FRIEND 

Covariates 

6.  134 

2 

3.  067 

0.  669 

— — 

S-AGE 

6.  029 

1 

6.  029 

1.  315 

. 253 

DEMOSTAT 

0.  208 

1 

0.  208 

0.  045 

-- 

A T-AGE 

0.  266 

1 

0.  266 

0.  058 

B S-SEX 

10.252 

1 

10. 252 

2.  236 

. 134 

C T-SEX 

0.  002 

1 

0.  002 

0.  000 

-- 

AB 

8.  393 

1 

8.393 

1. 830 

. 176 

AC 

0.  862 

1 

0.  862 

0.  188 

BC  ^ 

15. 740 

1 

15. 740 

3.432 

. 063 

ABC 

0.  713 

1 

0.  713 

0.  155 

-- 

Within  Cells 

453. 982 

99 

4.  586 

Total 

498. 249 

108 

4.  613 

S-T 

FRIEND 

Covariates 

3.  289 

2 

1.  645 

0.  680 

- - 

S-AGE 

0.  963 

1 

0.  963 

0.  389 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

2.  163 

1 

2.  163 

0.  895 

-- 

A T-AGE 

0.  308 

1 

0.  308 

0.  128 

-- 

B S-SEX 

1.  187 

1 

1.  187 

0.491 

-- 

C T-SEX 

1.  265 

1 

1.265 

0.  523 

-- 

AB 

0.  001 

1 

0.  001 

0.  001 

-- 

AC 

0.431 

1 

0.431 

0.  178 

-- 

BC 

0.  164 

1 

0.  164 

0.  068 

-- 

ABC 

0.  236 

1 

0.  236 

0.  098 

-- 

Within  Cells 

239. 264 

99 

2.417 

Total 

246. 330 

108 

2.  281 
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Table  59 


Group  Means  for  Measures  of  CHANGE 


Groups 
S T 

N 

Measures  of  Wish  to  Change 
with  the  Sibling 

Places 

S 

CHANGE 

T 

CHANGE 

S+T 

CHANGE 

S-T 

CHANGE 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

2.  071 

2.429 

4.  500 

-0. 357 

II 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

2.  125 

1.  938 

4.  063 

0.  188 

III 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

1.857 

2.  929 

4.  786 

-1. 071 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

1.  923 

2.  308 

4.231 

-0. 385 

V 

M-10 

M-12 

11 

1.455 

2.  091 

3.  546 

-0. 636 

VI 

M-10 

F-12 

14 

2.  357 

1.  857 

4.  214 

0.  500 

VII 

F-10 

M-12 

13 

2.  539 

1. 231 

3.  769 

1.  308 

vni 

F-10 

F-12 

14 

2.  286 

2.  286 

4.  571 

0.  000 

Total 

109 

2.  092 

2.  138 

4.  229 

-0. 046 

SD 

1.  549 

1. 536 

2.  159 

2.  204 
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Table  60 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of  Wish  to 
Change  Places  with  the  Sibling 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T 

CHANGE 

Covariates 

6.  760 

2 

3.  380 

0.  697 

« — 

S-AGE 

3.  976 

1 

3.  976 

0.  820 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

2.432 

1 

2,432 

0.  520 

-- 

A T-AGE 

5.484 

1 

5.484 

1.  132 

. 290 

B S-SEX 

5.  151 

1 

5.  151 

1.  063 

. 306 

C T-SEX 

0.  196 

1 

0.  196 

0.  040 

-- 

AB 

0.  002 

1 

0.  002 

0.  000 

— 

AC 

6.  960 

1 

6.  960 

1. 436 

. 232 

BC 

0.  061 

1 

0.  061 

0.  013 

-- 

ABC 

0.  072 

1 

0.  072 

0,  015 

-- 

Within  Cells 

479. 839 

99 

4.847 

Total 

503. 258 

108 

4.  660 

S-T 

CHANGE 

Covariates 

10. 571 

2 

5.  286 

1.  124 

. 330 

S-AGE 

0.  116 

1 

0.  116 

0.  025 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

10. 308 

1 

10. 308 

2.  192 

. 138 

A T-AGE 

12.358 

1 

12. 358 

2.  628 

. 104 

B S-SEX 

0.  254 

1 

0.  254 

0.  054 

-- 

C T-SEX 

1.  973 

1 

1. 973 

0.419 

-- 

AB 

12. 639 

1 

12. 639 

2.  687 

. 100 

AC 

0.931 

1 

0.  931 

0.  198 

-- 

BC 

10. 123 

1 

10, 123 

2.  152 

. 142 

ABC 

10. 043 

1 

10. 043 

2.  135 

. 143 

Within  Cells 

465, 6l6 

99 

4.  703 

Total 

524.762 

108 

4.859 
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Table  61 


Group  Means  for  Measures  of  AMTPLAY 


\ 

Groups 
S T 

N 

Measures 

of  Amount  of  Play  with  the  Sibling 

S 

AMTPLAY 

T 

AMTPLAY 

S+T 

AMTPLAY 

S-T 

AMTPLAY 

I 

M-10 

M-8 

14 

4.  000 

4.  500 

8.  500 

-0. 500 

n 

M-10 

F-8 

16 

3.  313 

3.  500 

6.  813 

-0. 188 

ni 

F-10 

M-8 

14 

3.  071 

3.  500 

6.  571 

-0.429 

IV 

F-10 

F-8 

13 

3.  615 

3.  615 

7.  231 

0.  000 

V 

M-10 

M-  12 

11 

3.  364 

3.  636 

7.  000 

-0. 273 

VI 

M-10 

F-  12 

14 

2.  571 

3.  286 

5.  857 

-0. 714 

vn 

F-10 

M-  12 

13 

3.  154 

2.  615 

5.  769 

0.  539 

vin 

F-10 

F-  12 

14 

3.  286 

3.  357 

6.  643 

-0. 071 

Total 

109 

3.  294 

3.  505 

6.  798 

-0.  211 

SD 

1.220 

1. 345 

1. 985 

1.  628 
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Table  62 


Summary  of  ANOVAS  for  Measures  of 
Amount  of  Play  with  Sibling 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

S+T  AMTPLAY 

Covariates 

8.  739 

2 

4.  369 

1. 244 

. 292 

S-AGE 

1. 927 

1 

1. 927 

0.  548 

-- 

DEMOSTAT 

7.  185 

1 

7.  185 

2.  045 

.152 

A T-AGE' 

17. 046 

1 

17. 046 

4.  851 

. 028 

B S-SEX 

7.402 

1 

7.402 

2.  107 

. 146 

C T-SEX 

3.  317 

1 

3.  317 

0.  944 

-- 

AB 

1.  682 

1 

1. 682 

0.479 

AC 

0.  252 

1 

0.  252 

0.  072 

-- 

BC 

34. 077 

1 

34. 077 

9.  699 

. 003 

ABC 

0.  351 

1 

0.  351 

0.  100 

-- 

Within  Cells 

347. 845 

99 

3.  514 

Total 

425. 554 

108 

3.  940 

S- 

T AMTPLAY 

Covariates 

8.463 

2 

4.  231 

1. 603 

. 205 

S-AGE 

2.  800 

1 

2.  800 

1.  061 

. 306 

DEMOSTAT 

6.  079 

1 

6.  709 

2.  303 

. 128 

A T-AGE 

0.  107 

1 

0.  107 

0.  040 

— 

B S-SEX 

8.  992 

1 

8.  992 

3.406 

. 064 

C T-SEX 

0.  067 

1 

0.  067 

0.  025 

-- 

AB 

2.  289 

1 

2.  289 

0.  867 

- - 

AC 

4.  391 

1 

4.  391 

1 . 663 

. 197 

BC 

0.  006 

1 

0.  006 

0.  002 

-- 

ABC 

0.  060 

1 

0.  060 

0.  023 

-- 

Within  Cells 

261, 354 

99 

2.  640 

Total 

286. 143 

108 

2.  649 
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